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THE STORY OF AN EMIGRANT TRAIN. 
BY J. W. CHENEY. 


In the spring of 1858 the L. J. Rose emigrant train left 
Jowa for California, but it failed to reach its destination. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for the present generation 
to realize that less than one hundred years ago the country 
west of the Mississippi was in a wilderness condition. At this 
writing, in 1915, I am only in my 70th year, but can remem- 
ber seeing an old map, which located a ‘“‘Great American 
Desert’’ east of the Rocky Mountains. It is said that when 
Daniel Webster was a newly-fledged statesman he described 
that stretch of country as ‘‘a worthless region, which will 
never be settled by white men.’’ But the great states of Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Oklahoma have crowded the ‘‘Great 
American Desert’’ off the map, and now embrace a richer ag- 
ricultural region than any New England man ever saw—until 
he came west. But this transformation did not take place in 
a decade or two. 

Iowa was not in that ‘‘Desert’’ region, yet Iowa was net 
opened for white settlers until 1833—eighty-two years ago; 
and she had not reached her ‘‘teens’’ in statehood at the time 
of my story—1858. At that time her population averaged 
only about 10 to the square mile, and she had less than 400 
miles of railroad, the longest single line of which did not ex- 
tend half-way across the State. It is safe to say that not one- 
half her lands were then owned by actual settlers and a very 
small fraction of their holdings was under cultivation. It 
seems very strange to us now that for ten years prior to that 
> and 
going still farther west, the most of them to the Pacifie coast. 
When the Rose train passed through in 1858, only a narrow 
strip of Kansas was thinly settled. The ‘‘Desert’’ beyond 
had undergone no change, and further on were the meuntains 


‘and more desert country. 
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Emigrating from Iowa to California in the fifties was a 
very serious undertaking. The long journey was usually made 
in heavy, covered wagons—‘‘Prairie Schooners’’—drawn by 
slow-footed oxen, and from four to five months were con- 
sumed in making the trip, depending on the starting pcint, 
ihe route taken and good or ill fortune on the way. I know 
of one train, in 1864, that was six months in reaching San 
Bernardino. In addition to the great length of the journey 
and the many natural difficulties to be overcome, there was 
always danger of meeting disaster at the hands of Indians. 
Some trains did meet that fate and it befell the Rose expedi- 
tion, on the bank of the Colorado River, just where the mem- 
pret could look ‘‘beyond the swelling flood’’ and see their 
‘promised land.’’ 


My story begins at the good old town of Keosauqua, which 
is not now of so much relative importance as it was when the 
geography of my school days said it was one ‘‘of the principal 
towns of the State.’’ My purpose is not, even incidentally, to 
glorify the town as having been the nursery of great men, 
which has often been done and perhaps overdone. I can ap- 
preciate the neat turn made by a waggish friend who said: 
‘“‘Keosauqua is celebrated for her great men who don’t live 
there,’’ 


L. J. Rose was a Jew, who had forsaken the ways of his 
_ fathers. About the year 1848 he came from Quiney, Illinois, 
to Keosauqua and engaged in the mereantile business. Te 
was then only 22 years old but already in good financial cir- 
cumstances, and in the next ten years he greatly increased his 
riches. In 1851 he married the daughter of Ezra Jones, who 
with his wife went with Rose on the attempted trip to Cali- 
fornia. 


Next to Rose, Alpha Brown was one of the principal charae- 
ters in this expedition. In 1845, when he was 33 years old, he 
came to Keosauqua with his wife and two children. His wife 
died in the following summer and in the winter of 1847 he 
married the widow Fox, who was the sister of that pioneer, 
Charles Baldwin’. Mrs. Brown and her daughter, Sallie Fox, 


1A character sketch of Charles Bald 
in the ANNALS, Vol. XI, pp. 286-90, weal Robert Sloan appeared 
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were also prominent characters. Alpha Brown was always 
a poor man, but a noble man nevertheless, and was highly re- 
spected. He went to California with the ‘‘forty-niners’”’ or 
soon afterward, but fortune frowned on him as she did on the 
majority of the gold-seekers and he soon returned to his fam- 
ily in Iowa, richer only in the experience of a ‘‘round trip 
across the plains.”’ 

In the winter of 1856-57 he and Mr. Rose determined to ° 
emigrate to California and settle at or near San Francisco. 
Rose, having abundant means, was to finance the venture. 
Brown, because of his practical knowledge, was to be the exe- 
cutive head of the expedition. The whole of the next year 
was spent in preparation by Rose in disposing of his large 
holdings in and about Keosauqua; by Brown in ‘‘buying up,”’ 
assembling and organizing the outfit which was to include a 
herd of 150 head of stock cattle to be driven along and sold 
at the end of the journey. For his purpose he established a 
rendezvous on Little Fox river, 12 miles from Keosauqua and 
two miles south of the present town of Cantril, where he 
moved his family to a little farm in the midst of a great ex- 
panse of country still in its natural state. 

Some young men were engaged to drive teams and the herd 
of cattle on the expedition. For this service they were to be 
‘‘boarded’’ on the trip, but paid no money. Thus they were 
‘‘orub-staked’’ in the most literal sense, and ‘‘jumped at the 

‘chance,’’ for they thought that fortunes were waiting for 
them in the land of gold. Among those young men may be 
mentioned Billy Stidger, then only 19 years old; Will Harper, 
20; Ed Akey, 26, and Lee Griffin, age unknown, but old 
enough to have wanderlust in its chronic stage, for besides 
several minor trips he had already been once to California 
and once to Texas. 

‘‘About the middle of April,’’ 1858, the caravan started. 
There were four heavy wagons, each drawn by six strong 
oxen—that is, ‘‘three yoke’’ in the parlance of that day. Three 
of the wagons were loaded with supplies. In the fourth were 
Mrs. Brown, the five children and some family belongings. 
Mr. Rose, his wife and their two little girls, and Mr. J ones 
and wife rode in a spring vehicle of some sort, which Mr 
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Rose called an ambulance. The young men of the party habi- 
tually referred to it as ‘‘the avalanche.’’ The drivers of the 
teams walked by the side of their oxen, but Mr. Brown and 
the young men who drove the herd of cattle were on horse- 
back. 


On account of the Mormon troubles in Utah, the emigrants 
decided to take the next route south of that territory, which 
would make their journey about 500 miles longer. At Kansas 
City they were joined by ‘‘a Dutch family,’’ with their wagon 
and mule team. Farther on they annexed another party with 
two or three wagons and teams. With this party there was 
‘‘a preacher from Missouri,’’ who later on gave a good ac- 
count of himself. At Albuquerque in New Mexico, they were 
joined by a company with three wagons and 50 head of stock 
cattle. The caravan then included five or six families, ‘‘about 
thirty men,’’ two rigs drawn by mules, ten wagons drawn by 
60 oxen, and a herd ef 290 stock cattle. They spent a week 
at Albuquerque, resting and refitting. 

Hitherto they had passed through much virgin country, 
but over a fairly well-defined trail. From Albuquerque west- 
ward a trail had been explered only the previous summer by 
a small party of U. S. engineers and soldiers which was called 
“The Beale and Whipple Route.’’ And as far as it was per- 
mitted to go, the Rose aggregation was the first emigrant train 
to pass over that trail. On this account a guide was engaged 
to pilot them. At that time New Mexico Territory included 
the Arizona of today, and extended to the Colorado River, 
which was the California boundary. Arizona Territory was 
not created until five years later—1863. 

From Albuquerque to the Colorado, a distance of about 
500 miles, the emigrants saw only two settlements—if they 
might be called such; for one was a herder’s station of a few 
‘“‘shacks,’’ and the other cnly the ruins of the old Spanish 
town of Zuni, where some friendly Indians lived. Very early 
on this new trail the emigrants began to experience their 
great trials. The mountain travel made the cattle foot-sore, 
and beyond the mountains they often had to make forced 
inarches in the heat cf mid-summer, sometimes through a day 
and night, and even into the next day in order to camp where 


Mrs. Alpha Brown, Sallie Fox and ‘Mrs. Ezra Jones, pioneers of Van Buren County, 
Iowa, and of Southern California, members of the Rose Expedition. 
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there was grass and water enough for so many animals. The 
teams grew thin and weak. Somewhere on this stretch they 
saw the first wild Indians; a tribe few in number, small in 
stature, degraded and miserably poor, living on insects, small 
game and roots. They were the Digger Indians, objects of 
pity rather than of fear. Unfortunately the emigrants took 
them to be samples in that respect, and concluded that wild 
Indians in general were not very dangerous. They were scson 
to pay dearly for that mistake. 

When about 18 miles from the Colorado River, the teams 
ef three families ‘‘gave out’’—became temporarily unable to 
draw their loads, the Dutch family’s mule team being one of 
them. Knowing that the train would be detained several days 
at the river, the men left their families and wagons and took 
their teams along with the train, intending to come back for 
their families as soon as their teams were sufficiently re- 
freshed with water, grass and some rest at the river. ; 

Now, the habitat of the wild Mohave Indians was along 
the river in that region, and they numbered about 4,000 souls. 
When the train was within 3 or 4 miles of the river a small 
party of Mohaves appeared and went along with it. 

As they drew near the river, and Mr. Rose and his wife 
were walking at the side of the trail, a stout Indian suddenly 
stepped forward and laid hands on Mrs. Rose, who was so 
badly frightened as to forget for the moment that her hus- 
band was her natural protector. She sereamed and broke 
away from the Indian in the same instant, then ran and 
climbed upon the tongue of a wagon, behind the moving oxen. 
Mr. Rose was very angry, but wisely refrained from resent- 
ing the insult for fear of serious consequences. The caravan 
eamped by the river and remained in that camp ‘“‘about a 
day and a half.’’ 

In the meantime the Dutchman’s mules seemed sufficiently 
“rested up’’ to justify him in going back for his family. After 
he started it was decided to move camp, farther down the 
river, to a perfectly clear space of ‘‘about half an acre’’ in 
extent. There, beginning at the river bank, the wagons were 
drawn up in two parallel rows, with quite a space between 
the rows. Thus the river practically closed one end of the 
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camp, while the other end was left open for egress and ingress. 
On the sides of the camp there were some trees and much un- 
derbrush, but opposite the open end of the camp there were 
very few trees and no underbrush. The chief problem at 
this time was how to get over the river, which was ‘‘about 500 
yards wide,’’ with ‘‘a movable bottom’’ of alternate depths 
and shallows, caused by the sand and silt constantly ‘‘boil- 
ing up and settling again.’’ Of course there was no ferry 
boat, and it would have been madness to attempt hauling the 
wagons through with the teams. It was decided to unyoke 
the oxen, turn them loose, and drive them through with the 
herd cattle, and to ferry the women, children and wagons 
over on a raft. ‘‘About half a mile’’ below the camp suitable 
timber was found, near a good place for launching the logs 
and constructing the raft. 

From the time of their first appearance, the Indians had 
been coming and going at intervals, and increasing in num- 
bers and impudence. They got in the way, they begged, they 
pilfered, and became an intolerable nuisance. Soon after 
making the new camp, in the afternoon, they became so 
troublesome that a rope was stretched across the camp, shut- 
ting in a space for the women, children and such things as 
were often needed, and the Indians were not allowed to enter 
it. Their looks and actions at onee showed that they were 
deeply offended. They loitered about for a while, then went 
away. 

The next morning, August 30, a small party of men went 
down the river to cut logs for the raft and not an Indian 
came near the camp through all the forenoon, That fact fore- 
boded evil. The guide correctly sensed it, and said: ‘‘We’re 
going to have trouble with them Indians, and we’ll have it 
' before night.’ It seems very strange that the emigrants did 
not heed his warning. But they afterward confessed that 
they classed the Mohaves with the Diggers, and thought there 
was no real cause for alarm. 


At noon the usual frugal meal was eaten. Meanwhile the 
way-worn emigrants comforted themselves with the hope of 
being over the river in a few days, with teams refreshed, and 
moving along on the last 500 mile stretch of their journey. 
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Immediately after the dinner hour, Billy Stidger and a 
man named Young were sent on horseback to the site of the 
first camp and farther, if necessary, to meet the expected 
Dutch family and guide it to the new camp. Griffin and 
Akey, on foot, went down the river to resume work on the 
raft. -Brown soon followed them on horseback, and later on 
men and a team were to go and drag the logs to the water. 
Some distance from the camp the oxen and herd cattle were 
browsing on the brush or eating grass in the open places, and 
were being herded by three or four men. 

Presently the herders saw some Indians on their way to the 
camp, and although they were in their war-paint, the herders 
were not alarmed, for when first seen the Indians were al- 
ready passing by without disturbing the herders or the cat- 
tle. But that was an Indian trick, and good strategy withal, 
their purpose being to first surprise and overcome the greater 
numbers at the camp, after which it would be an easy matter 
to turn back and get the herders and the cattle. 

When the Indians were out of the herders’ sight, they de- 
ployed and began their stealthy advance upon the camp. They 
flitted from tree to tree, or glided noiselessly through the 
brush, vigilantly watching to avoid discovery, peering from 
behind a tree or over the brush before making another for- 
ward movement. There was really no need of so much cau- 
tion, as no sentinels had been posted to discover approaching 
danger and sound the alarm and within the camp a sense of 
security seemed to prevail. The men and women were en- 
gaged in the usual duties of camp life, or resting and convers- 
ing, and the children were playing. 

Nearer and nearer came the Indians, until they were almost 
close enough to let fly their arrows and then rush in and finish 
matters with the war-club. What happened to prevent the 
death or capture of every person in that camp? Just one of 
those little things, which are nothing in themselves alone, but 
sometimes of immense importance in their relation to greater 
things. At the critical moment just described, Sallie Fox, a 
little girl of twelve years, gleefully climbed upon a wagon. 
She happened to look cut from the camp and in that instant 
her joy changed to terror. She sprang to the ground, scream- 
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ing: ‘‘O, the Indians are coming! And they’re going to kill 
us!’’? A flight of arrows followed her cry, and the war-whoop 
rang out. The white men seized their guns, and the battle 
was on. 


Having failed to completely surprise the camp, the Indians 
promptly retired to a safer distance and from the cover of 
¢+rees and brush continued the fight with bow and arrow. Hear- 
ing the din of battle, the herders wisely forsook the cattle and 
by adroit manoeuvering, reached the camp alive, able and 
willing to fight. Before the struggle began Stidger and 
Young had reached the site of the first camp, and had no need 
of going any farther. The Dutch family had arrived. There 
stood their wagon, but the mules, their owner and his wife 
were nowhere to be seen. And, so far as known, white men 
never saw them again. There on the ground lay the bodies 
of the three children, apparently clubbed to death. One was 
a little boy, another a girl about twelve years old, the third 
almost a young woman. Each of them had been stripped of - 
every article of clothing. One glance at the revolting scene 
was enough for the young men, and it may be that the sound 
of battle was borne to their ears at the same moment. They 
turned and rode fast for the beleaguered camp, reached it un- 
unscathed and bravely took a part in the fray. 

Akey and Griffin arrived at the place where the raft was 
to be made, and Brown soon joined them. At that moment 
rifle shots were heard in the direction of the camp, and one 
of the young men exclaimed: ‘‘What does that mean?” 
Brown’s face blanched as he replied: ‘‘My God! It means 
Indians!’’ In the same breath he wheeled his horse about 
and rode away at full speed to command his men and defend 
his family. Akey and Griffin followed him and as they ran 


they drew their Colt revolvers and held them ready for in- 
stant use. 


Brown’s brief experience is not fully known, but evidently 
he had nearly reached his goal, and was leaning well forward 
in the saddle to urge on his horse or to present a smaller mark 
to any foe, when an Indian, who must have been but a few 
yards away, sent an arrow into his back. It ranged forward 
and upward, inflicting a mortal wound. There are two ac- 


William C. Stidger, in his uniform as a soldier in the Fifteenth 
Iowa Infantry, about 1863, a member of the Rose Expedition. 
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ceunts of his death: One, that he rode into the camp and said, 
“Boys, I’m done fcr. Help me down!’’ and was dead by the 
time he reached the ground; the other, that he rode to his 
family and said, ‘‘Mother, where is my gun?’’ and died in the 
act of getting off his horse. 

As Akey neared the camp, and was rounding a clump of 
brush he came face to face with an Indian, whose arrow was 
on the bow-string. Akey’s ready revolver sped its bullet into 
his breast, and as he fell his arrow went feebly up into the air. 
A minute later Akey came upon another Indian and shot him. 
At the edge of the brush, between which and the wagons 
there was a narrow strip of open ground, he found Griffin 
standing in a half-dazed condition and swaying unsteadily 
on his feet. Akey. aroused him with the question, ‘‘ What 
are you standing here for?’’ Griffin partly extended his 
right arm with two arrows fast in it, and replied, ‘‘That’s 
what for.’? One arrow had gone almost through the arm, 
just above the wrist, the other one had struck near the same 
place and ranged along the bone nearly to the elbow. Akey 
gave Griffin a vigorous push and said ‘‘Run!’’ Ag they ran 
across the open strip there came after them a shower of ar- 
rows—‘‘it seemed like an armful of them.’’ Not just then, 
but when his face was toward the foe, an arrow struck Akey 
just below the left collar-bone, passed between it and the 
tendon below and out at the arm-pit. 


For some reason Mr. Brown’s wagon was a little inside the 
camp and next to the river. One Indian sneaked along under 
the river bank and was climbing up by the aid of that wagon 
tongue when he was promptly shot. That was probably at 
the very beginning of the fight, and no doubt other warriors 
were with him, but warned by his fate they sneaked back 
again. 

The Brown wagon had little in it and early in the fight some 
of the men unloaded it, took the wagon-box off and leaned it 
against another wagon. Mrs. Brown then made the children 
cuddle into and against it, in a sitting position, and leaned a 
feather bed against them as a sort of breast work. One arrow 
went through that feather bed and through Sallie Fox from 
side to side, at the waist line, fortunately too far forward to 
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strike a vital part, but making a very serious wound. In ad- 
dition to those already mentioned, Mrs. Jones and a few 
others were slightly wounded during the fight which lasted 
‘“about three hours.’’ 

It appears strange that there were so few casualties among 
the emigrants, but it may be accounted for. The white man 
is the Indian’s superior in genuine fighting qualities and in 
this instance he had much better weapons. At long range the 
rifle is more effective than the bow, and at short range the bow 
is inferior to the revolver.. By instinet and training the 
Indians were over cautious. They would not take much risk 
of getting hurt. Therefore they were generally too far away 
for accurate and effective shooting with bow and arrow. Ow- 
ing to the absence of cover near the open end of the camp, 
they could not get close enough to enfilade it, without expos- 
ing themselves to a deadly rifle fire. 


In numbers the advantage was altogether with the Indians. 
When all the men got into the camp, there were about twenty- 
five able to fight. They estimated the Indians at 300. This 
may have been too high, as estimates are very apt to be in 
such cases. If there had been only half that many, one con- 
certed and determined rush by them would have quickly over- 
come the camp, but it would have been at a heavy cost to 
themselves, and Indian-like, they were not willing to pay the 
price. 

The emigrants realized that their ease was a desperate one 
but they fought with coolness and calculation. To be saving of 
their precious ammunition, and, if possible, make every shot 
count, they fired only when an Indian exposed himself in the 
act of letting fly an arrow or flitting across some open space. 
Even with that precaution the ammunition was running low 
at the end of two hours fighting, and hope had almost for- 
saken them, when an incident occurred which turned the tide 
of battle in their favor. Either to animate his warriors, or 
to increase his fame, and confident that no rifleman could hit 
him at such a distance, the Indian chief stepped boldly into 
the open, ‘‘about 200 yards from the camp,’’ and stood there 
making defiant gestures, especially by patting himself on the 
breast, plainly inviting a shot. 
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Now, “‘the preacher from Missouri’’ was known to be a good 
marksman, and some one said to him, ‘‘Look there! Shoot that 
Indian!’’ He shook his head and replied, ‘‘My eun won’t 
carry up true that far.’’ Near him there was a man who had 
been shot with an arrow just above the right eye, into which 
the blood ran so that he could not see to shoot. He said, 
‘“Here, take my gun; you can hit him with it.’’ The preacher 
took the proffered gun, but he was tired and nervous from 
the strain of battle, and the heavy gun wavered as he rested 
it against a wagon and tried to take aim. He let it down and 
said, ‘‘I ean’t hold the gun on him.’’ The owner of the gun 
then said, ‘‘If you could keep the blood out of my eye, I 
could hit him; but you’d better try again.’’ And ‘‘the 
preacher from Missouri’’ did try again. He summoned all 
his powers and it may be breathed a prayer. Then he lifted 
the rifle, laid it in rest and tock a careful aim. That time the 
heavy weapon didn’t waver, the preacher’s finger pressed 
upon the trigger, and at the crack of the rifle the chief 
measured his length upon the ground. 


Like a flash a stout warrior darted out of the brush, shoul- 
dered the dead chief and ran to cover. Very soon after that 
the Indians fell back a little farther, but continued to fight in 
a desultory way about an hour longer, then ‘‘made off down 
the river.’’ According to Indian custom, they carried off their 
dead and wounded, so their loss was never definitely known; 
but long afterwards, at Fort Yuma the Indians themselves re- 
ported that they had ‘‘heap warriors’’ killed and wounded 
in that fight. Of the emigrants, in¢luding the Dutch family, 
two were captured, four killed and ten or twelve wounded. 


As soon as it was known that the Indians were gone, the 
emigrants held a council to determine the burning question, 
‘What shall we do?’’ They were yet about.500 miles from 
San Francisco, and in that direction the first white settle- 
ment was more than 150 miles away, much of which stretch 
was Indian country. First and worst of all, there was the 
river to cross. It would take several days to build a raft and 
effect a crossing in which time the Indians were almost sure 
to return in greater numbers and attack them under un- 
favorable conditions, not the least of which was the insuffi- 
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ciency of ammunition for another battle. They could not go 
forward. Then ‘‘What about trying to go to Ft. Yuma?”’ 
That was 200 miles distant down the river and through 
Mohave country all the way—almost certain disaster lay in 
that direction. 


There was only one ray of hope left, and it was so faint as 
almost to invite despair. That ray pointed back along the 
trail over which they had come, and they determined to fol- 
low it. That course would soon take them out of the Indian 
country, and there was the probability of meeting another 
emigrant train before going very far. 

But they were in poor plight for traveling. The Indians 
had driven off the whole herd of stock cattle and nearly all 
the work oxen. Only six oxen, just enough to make a team 
for one wagon, had escaped capture and were found near the 
camp. Mr. Rose had his mule team, and there were two or 
three saddle horses. One wagon, therefore, was loaded with 
the most necessary things. All else had to be left, save what 
might be carried on the person. Mr. Brown’s body was 
wrapped in blankets, and log-chains wound around it, and. it 
was then committed to the turbid waters of the Colorado, so 
that the Indians might not find and mutilate it. The oxen were 
hitched to the wagon, the mules to the ambulance, and the sad 
remnant of the once large and well-equipped train began its 
retrograde journey, nearly all its people having to walk. 


At dark, and only ‘‘about half a mile’’ from the camp, they 
reached a ‘‘low table mountain.’’ There they halted, because 
the way was too rough to travel in the darkness. They dared 
not use a torch or lantern for fear of the Indians, whom they 
expected to follow them. Not many minutes later pande- 
monium broke locse at their lately deserted camp. There were 
triumphant yells and clanging of pots, pans and kettles. The 
Indians were there, rejoicing over their plunder, too cautious 
to make a light of any kind, but their signal fires could be 
seen far up and down on the other side of the river. 

Why the Indians did not pursue and attack the fugitives 
must ever remain something of a mystery. It may have been 
because they were well-satisfied with the large booty already 
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in their possession and afraid of the bloody cost of an effort 
to get the little yet left to the white men. Fearful and almost 
hopeless, the poor emigrants could only cower in the darkness 
and listen to the horrid din at the camp, which seemed to 
grow more furious, probably because more Indians came and 
joined in the revelry. Or, a sufficient explanation is sug- 
gested by a recent remark of one of the emigrants: ‘‘I would 
like to have seen the Indians when they broke into the medi- 
cine chest and got hold of Rose’s eight-dollar brandy.’’ The 
revelry was still going on at the camp when, ‘‘about mid- 
night,’’ the moon came up. and enabled the emigrants to re- 
sume their march. 


Late the next afternoon the mule team began to lag. Griffin, 
being weak from the shock of his wounds and loss of blood, 
had been taken into the ambulance at the camp on the river, 
and it may have been otherwise overloaded with things too 
valuable to leave for the Indians. The mules would stop 
often and rest a few minutes before they could be made to 
move on. ‘To relieve them the Rose family and Mrs. Jones 
got out and walked on, Jeaving Mr. Jones, who was a very 
lame man, to drive and bring the rig and Griffin into camp 
at the convenience of the mules. But the mules rapidly grew 
more weary and more mulish. They stopped oftener, stayed 
longer, and each time were harder to start. Finally they 
stopped and refused to budge another step, in spite of much 
whip-lashing and tongue-lashing. Then Jones unharnessed 
them and turned them loose, left the rig and Griffin there 
and limped into camp. long after dark. Akey volunteered to 
go back for his chum, and after a long walk he found the rig, 
got Griffin out of it, and by allowing him to lean heavily on 
his shoulder as they walked along, and by resting often, he 
at length brought him into camp. That was the last of the 
mules and ‘‘the avalanche’’—Mr. Rose never saw them again. 


The emigrants camped that night where the three families 
and wagons had been left, while their men and exhausted 
teams went on with the train to the river. As we know, there 
were now only two of the families there, who had been anx- 
iously expecting the return of their men and teams to take 
them to join the caravan at the river. Their men came that 
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night, but not their teams. Yet we can imagine how thankful 
those reunited families were to have escaped the terrible fate 
of the Dutch family, even though they lost nearly all their 
worldly goods; for they had to leave their wagons and effects 
standing there, excepting only the few things they could carry 
as they walked with those who had lost as much or more than 
themselves. 


The next morning, with only the one wagon, but two more 
families, the unfcrtunate company continued its journey. To 
meet a train, and that very soon, was their great need and 
only hope, and fortunately they were not disappointed. It 
had so happened that two small parties also left Van Buren 
county for California later than the Rose outfit. One, from 
the northwestern part of the county, was headed by ‘‘Cal’’ 
Davis, and with it was the noted early settler and Indian 
trader, Jim Jordan; the other party was from the neighbor- 
bood of Bonaparte, and headed by a Mr. Cave. Before or 
after leaving the county the two parties united. 


Having only four or five wagons and not being hampered 
with a herd of cattle, they traveled faster, and met the Rose 
people returning a few days after their trouble with the 
Indians. When they saw the sad condition of the fugitives 
and heard their story, they were afraid to go on, and also 
turned back, generously sharing their supplies with the Rose 
people all the way back to Albuquerque. 


When the combined parties had placed about 100 miles be- 
tween themselves and the scene of the late disaster, and all 
danger from the Indians was over, it was thought best for 
the 15 or 20 young men to leave the train and push forward 
on foot. They were given an ox ‘‘that was so poor you might 
say you had to hold him up to knock him down.’’ They 
slaughtered the ox and dried the meat in the sun, which did 
not take long in that arid climate, especially when it had al- 
ready heen partly dried on the hoof. To hasten the process it 
- was salted. 


‘“‘About noon’’ they started, with what flour and ‘‘jerked 


ox’’ they could carry, but did not take much water, as they 
expected by dark to reach a canyon, where there had been 
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water on their outward trip. They got there after dark and 
found the water had dried up. They knew then that they had 
no time to spare in camping, for it was a long march to the 
next watering place. They started on at once, and walked all 
night, all the next day and the next night, growing weaker 
and making slower progress the farther they went. The salted 
meat aggravated their thirst and they suffered terribly, but 
they pressed on with parched lips, swollen tongues and weary 
feet. The last few hours of that dreadful march they stag- 
gered like drunken men, and had to stop for rest every few 
minutes. 

In the morning of the second day they came to a water 
hole that was so foul they smelled it before they got to it, yet 
it was living water, for it was alive with ‘‘a kind of white 
worm an inch or so long.’’ It had one redeeming quality— 
it was wet. So they strained that animated soup through 
their handkerchiefs and drank it eagerly. One of them now 
says, ‘‘It seemed to me the best water I ever tasted.’’ They 
stayed by that water-hole half a day, resting and drinking, 
before resuming their march. Before reaching Albuquerque 
they met two more trains, which also turned back when the 
young men told them their story. 

We may now go back to the train we left behind. As the 
wagons were few and the teams growing weak, even the 
women and children had to walk much of the time. Mrs. Rose 
afterward related that she wore out her shoes and then walked 
with bare and bleeding feet. On this return trip Mrs. Brown 
early lost her husband’s horse and had to walk, and of all that 
company she was the greatest sufferer. The tragic death and 
unchristian burial of her husband ever weighed upon her 
mind, and for some time she was worried about her severely 
wounded daughter. Then her youngest child, her only son, 
sickened, died and was buried by the wayside. Her worldly 
goods were gone and the future looked very dark for her and 
her four children. In after years she said that, ‘‘to keep from 
going erazy,’’ she would unravel a stocking and reknit it, over 
and over again, as she rode or wearily walked along. 
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After six or seven weeks of wearisome travel the Rose party 
and its escort reached Albuquerque and halted for the win- 
ter. Mr. Brown had been a Free-Mason and got in touch 
with the lodge at Albuquerque on the outward trip. The 
fraternity there helped Mrs. Brown and her children through 
the winter. In the spring a train was made up, and a kind- 
hearted Mr. Smith took the Brown family through to Cali- 
fornia at his own expense. Mrs. Brown’s brother and two 
sisters had been in California for several years, and they paid 
Mr. Smith for his trouble and expense. 

Sallie Fox became a teacher in the San Francisco schools 
In 1870 she came to town on a visit and brought with her a 
souvenir of the battle with the Indians. It was the little 
apron she wore when the Indian arrow went through it and 
her body. She kept the apron clean but never mended the 
ragged arrow holes. On a later visit she told this story: She 
was once relating her adventures to some school children, and 
when she described how she had been wounded and how she 
suffered, one little fellow was so carried away that he excitedly 
asked, ‘‘And did you live?’’ : 

Of course Mr. Rose was a very heavy loser by his venture, 
but he probably had some ready money left, and had not lost 
his Hebrew faculty for buying, selling and getting gain. Soon 
after getting back to Albuquerque he went to Santa Fe, and 
there engaged in hotel keeping—together with the side-lines 
then customary in a frontier town, and made money rapidly. 
When the Civil War was brewing, early in 1861, and making 
trouble in Santa Fe, he moved with his family and the Jones’ 
to California and settled on a ranch near Los Angeles. Tor 
some twenty-five vears he seemed to prosper greatly. He 
built a palatial residence, said to have been finished inside 
with woods from various countries, and erected correspond- 
ing outbuildings. Eventually he met with serious financial 
reverses and died poor. Mrs. Jones outlived all her family 
and died at the great age of 105 years. 

From the time of leaving Iowa to ‘‘work their passage’’ to 
California, the young men of the Rose expedition were seven 
months without earning money. At the end of that time, at 
Albuquerque they hired to the United States government to 


Edward Akey, May, 1915, a pioneer of Van Buren County, Iowa, survivor of the ill- 
fated Rose Expedition, whose narrative is incorporated in the 
account of Mr. J. W. Cheney. 
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drive mule teams and haul supplies to forts and seouting 
parties. In the spring or summer of 1859 Harper and Stid- 
ger returned to Iowa, and at the beginning of the Civil War 
in 1861, Harper was a teacher and Stidger a student in Rev. 
Daniel Lane’s justly celebrated Keosauqua Academy. 

Harper enlisted in the first company raised in Van Buren 
county, Company F, 2d Iowa Infantry, and was its second 
Jieutenant when killed in his regiment’s famous charge at Fort 
Donelson, February 15, 1862. Stidger enlisted as a private in 
Company E, 15th Iowa Infantry, was slightly wounded in the 
side at Shiloh, and severely wounded in the leg and thigh at 
Corinth. He served nearly four years and was promoted un- 
til he became adjutant of his regiment. He died at Red Oak, 
Iowa, in 1880. 

In the Civil War, Lee Griffin became a Confederate ‘‘bush- 
whacker,’’ was captured, made his escape and armed himself, 
was pursued and overtaken, refused to surrender and was shot 
down, but continued to fight as long as he could handle his 
two revolvers. 

After getting back to Albuquerque Mr. Akey remained in 
the southwest a year or two before returning to Iowa. He is 
now 83 years old and well-preserved for that age.’ 

2T am largely indebted to Mr. Akey for the material which I have woven 


into this story. Quotation marks indicate many verbal statements made by 
him to me. 


WHEAT. 


Statistics show that Scott county harvested during the year 
1856, 536,631 bushels of wheat—a considerably larger amount 
than any other county in the State. Clinton, Lee, Jackson, 
Cedar, Dubuque and Muscatine follow in amount as they 


are named, 
Sigourney—Life in the West, Mar. 19, 1857. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE GENERAL ROCK SCHEME 
IN IOWA. 
BY CHARLES KEYES. 


In at least one of the great branches of science Iowa hap- 
pens to play a singularly unexpected but important role. On 
the historical side of earth-study our State chances to occupy 
a quite unique place. In three grand advancements of this 
science in this country the same western commonwealth takes 
an initial and leading part, and each time precedes sister 
states of the Union by a full generation. This in itself is a 
noteworthy fact concerning us. The purely scientific aspects 
of these circumstances need not be dwelt upon here; but from 
a strictly historical angle the incidents really deserve more 
than passing notice. 

The first of these great forward steps in American earth- 
science took place in’'Iowa more than a quarter of a century 
before she had become a state and long before even her name 
had been proposed.* 

Chance sent an Englishman, Thomas Nuttall by name, to 
our shores, to the banks of the Mississippi river, where the 
principles of the then new modern science of geology were ap- 
plied for the first time on the American continent. 

As is quite generally known, the modern science of geology 
ig yet scarcely more than a hundred years old. Its birth dates 
only from the opening days of the Nineteenth century, the 
time when it first became possible to read in the rocks a se- 
quenee of geologie events and to parallel the rock records of 
different parts of the world. This ‘‘Rosetta Stone’’ is Wil- 
liam Smith’s famous discovery that the relative age and na- 
tural succession of rock-layers were, by means of their con- 
tained organic remains, susceptible to accurate determination. 

Before it was generally applied to the rock sequences of 
England, the land of its birth, before it was recognized in 
Germany, the original home of mining and earth-science, be- 
“AANNALS oF TowA, Vv. XT, p. 401, July, 1914. 
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fore it was grasped in France, where paleontology long prior 
had taken its rise, the Smithian law was, in a remarkable 
way and under still more remarkable circumstances, skillfully 
and successfully put into practice in the remotest part of the 
youngest of the continents, where the doctrine of the older 
science had not yet penetrated. 

It is the second great forward movement in geological sci- 
ence in this country that recently awakens attention anew. 
This is the introduction, in the middle of the last century, 


_but for the first time happily and accurately in this country, 


‘ge 


of the then new English system of classification of the rock 
formations of our globe. The resolution of the old Wernerian 
medley of transition rocks into an orderly arrangement of 
naturally succeeding groups was distinctly an English 
achievement. Through the unremitting labors of the great 
English geologists of the first half of the Nineteenth century, 
the main subdivisions of the enigmatical Paleozoics were first 
differentiated and delimited in a manner that has stood the 
test of time. 


-| It was Dr. David Dale Owen, who, with a nicety that 


‘would do ample eredit to any savant of today, first trans- 


ferred the English scheme to America, selecting Iowa wherein 
to fit the plan. This was during the years 1840 to 1850. 
Several unusual circumstances conspired to introduce and 
to adapt satisfactorily the English scheme of rock classifica- 
tion in the wild, unsettled interior of the North American 
continent before it was accomplished anywhere else even 
within the borders of the more thickly populated Atlantic 
states. Among these factors the early work of Nuttall gave 
singular and telling impulse to the movement. The lateness 
of settlement of the region made the latter too remote to re- 
ceive at an earlier time any influence of the passing Werner- 
ian conceptions which were already long potent east of the 
Appalachians. The great importance of Dubuque as a min- 
ing center, then the most productive camp in the whole 
country, where annually were produced nine-tenths of all the 
lead of this country and one-tenth of the entire world sup- 
ply, marked Iowa a region for immediate and special scien- 
tific investigation by the Federal government. The principal 
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workers in the western field chanced to be English-trained 
men, and hence were practically familiar with the latest ad- 
vancements in the science in England and the continent. 
Singularly enough the general rock-succession in the upper 
Mississippi valley is strikingly like that of England; and this 
fact could not fail to impress investigators fresh from that 
field. Lastly, the so-called New York System had been found 
to be faulty. In reality it represented a conception that was 
already a superseded notion. In the attempt to establish it 
in the east the true taxonomic relationships of the formations 
themselves were completely lost sight of. 

The expansion of the Iowa scheme has, therefore, more 
than state-wide bearing. Its interest is even more than con- 
{inental in extent. It is, indeed, of world-wide significance. 
The development of the idea is concisely expressed in the ac- 
companying diagram. Nuttall’s great discovery is represented. 
-The introduction and growth of the European scheme is 
shown. There is also foreshadowed the third great advance 
which, although initiated a couple of decades ago and is only 
today just beginning to be accepted throughout the world, 
may stand forth, fifty to one hundred years hence, as a recent 
writer states, as one of the half dozen great new thoughts 
characterizing Twentieth Century science. 


JOHN L. BURNS. 


On Wednesday after the battle commenced, John L. Burns, 
an old citizen of this place, shouldered his musket and went 
out by himself to meet the rebels. _He advanced to the hot- 
test of the scene and blazed away with his old musket until he 
fell wounded in the leg, side and arm. He reached his home, 
and though severely wounded, it is hoped he will soon re- 
cover. Patriotism and bravery like this is worthy of record 
in the annals of this war.—Gettysburg, Pa.—Star and Banner, 
July 9, 1863. 

[The above paragraph is doubtless the record of the incident 


which prompted Bret Harte to write the popular poem, “John Burns 
of Gettysburg.”—EbITOor. ] 
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“THE LITTLE BROWN CHURCH IN THE VALE”: ITS 
AUTHOR AND ITS INSPIRATION. 


BY ISABELLA POWERS. 


THE AUTHOR 


“You might read his beautiful biography written in the 
hearts of his friends; and heart biographies are the only true 
ones we know.’’ Certainly this is true of Dr. William Savage 
Pitts, who long will live in the memory of all whom he has 
striven to help either by his music or his profession. He is 
descended from New England ancestry. His grandfather 
eame from Bristol, England, and served as a soldier under 
Burgoyne, His father was born in Massachusetts, and served 
as a soldier in the war of 1812. From his mother he received 
a trace of Scotch. Her native state was Connecticut. 

Of these parents Dr. Pitts writes: ‘‘My parents were 
typical New England people, strictly brought up in Puritan 
ways, which was a dominant force in their characters. They 
were strong and vigorous and free of any deleterious taint 
physically. My father died at the age of 80 years. My 
mother at 85.’’ Into the home of Charles Pitts and Polly 
Green (Smith) Pitts on August 18, 1830, there came a tiny 
bit of humanity, the eighth child in a family of nine, who 
was to become known throughout the world as the author of 
‘‘The Little Brown Church in the Vale.’’ From childhood his 
musical ability was evident. His mother was a sweet singer 
and had much literary ability so she encouraged these God- 
given talents in her son. ‘‘Music is God’s best gift to man, 
the only art of heaven given to earth, the only art of earth that 
we take to heaven. But music, like all our gifts, is given as 
in the germ. It is for us to unfold and develop. by instrue- 
tion and cultivation.’’ This ‘‘germ’’ developed day by day 
through his boyhood in crude attempts to write the sounds by 
devices of his own. At the age of nineteen he began the 
‘‘eultivation’’ with J. C. Ide, a graduate of the Handel and 


= 
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Hayden Society of Boston. His studies included thorough 
bass, harmony and counterpoint. Today the doctor is still a 
student and lover of the art which ‘‘makes us feel something 
of the glory and beauty of God.’’ 


At nineteen he came to Wisconsin, and at twenty he began 
teaching vocal and instrumental music. He taught singing 
schools and brass bands, composing the musie for the bands. 

At the age of twenty-nine he married Ann Eliza Warren, 
daughter of Asahel and Eliza Ann (Robinson) Warren at 
Union, Wisconsin. From this union there came five children. 
Two died in infancy. The three living are Alice M., William 
Stanley and Kate B. 


In 1857 he visited Iowa, and stopping in Bradford, Chicka- 
saw county, the beautiful scenery of the Cedar Valley proved 
the inspiration for the widely known song, ‘‘The Little 
Brown Chureh in the Vale,’’ the chureh at Bradford. 


In 1862 he removed to Fredericksburg, where he remained 
forty-four years. The writer well remembers the cordial 
hospitality of that Fredericksburg home where the ‘‘lateh 
string’’ was out to the homesick girl of nineteen, who began 
her career as school ma’am in this same village. 

The profession of doctor appealed to him, and in February 
of 1868 he graduated from Rush Medical College, and con- 
tinued in active practice until October, 1906. He was a hard- 
worked, sympathetic country physician. He knew his patients, 
their histories, their strength and weakness, physical and 
mental, as perhaps no city physician can know his own, and 
withal he loved them. A quotation from Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
‘““The Country Doctor’’ applies extremely well to the comfort’ 
Dr. Pitts took to the sick room. ‘‘There was something 
singularly self-reliant and composed about him; one felt that 
he was the wielder of great power over the enemies, disease 
and pain,’’ 


In August, 1886, his first wife died, and in September, 1887, 
he married Mrs. M. A. Grannis of Earlville, Iowa. In 1906 
Dr. Pitts and wife moved to Clarion, Iowa, where Mrs. Pitts 
died, June, 1909. In October, 1909, Dr. Pitts went to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to spend the ‘‘sunset days’’ with his son, William. 


‘ 


ile of an autograph copy of the words and music of “The Little Brown Church in the Vale,” by the 
courtesy of the owner, the New Hampton Library. 


Facsim 
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Stanley, chief clerk of the Transportation War Department 
in the Army Building. 

Dr, Pitts is a Master Mason. He joined Bradford Lodge 
No. 129 A. F. and A. M. in the year 1864 or 1865. He holds 
a membership now in Mt. Horeb Lodge A. F. and A. M. No. 
333, at Fredericksburg. Of this he was a charter member. 


Besides the songs Dr. Pitts has written a Biographical His- 
tory of Fredericksburg. Township, and for years has corre- 
sponded for newspapers. He was mayor of Fredericksburg 
for seven years and was school treasurer for twenty-six 
years. 

His sterling qualities he inherited from his farmer father. 
These caused him to join the Baptist church in Fredericks- 
burg in 1871. In 1906 he joined the Congregational chureh 
of Clarion, because he believed in having a church home. Now 
he is a member of the Dyker Heights Congregational church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. In May of this year, 1915, this church 
honored him by making him the delegate to the General State 
Conference of Congregational churches. 

Being lbrarian at New Hampton, Chickasaw county, Iowa, 
l asked Dr. Pitts for an autograph copy of the song,’ then later 
for his story of the writing of the song. The former hangs 
on the wall of the reading room of our library together with 
Dr. Pitts’ picture and that of ‘‘The Little Brown Church 
in the Vale.’’ The story in Dr. Pitts’ handwriting has been 
bound and, with the introduction also written by him preced- 
ing it, is given below: 


STORY OF THE SONG. 


In the Cedar river valley, at the old town of Bradford, stands a 
little storm-beaten church, known as the “Little Brown Church in 
the Vale.” Beautiful in situation, surrounded by and embowered 
with natural oaks, frescoed with memories, hallowed by associations, 
immortalized in song and story, it stands a monitor proclaiming 
the heaven-born gong, “Glory to God in the Highest, and, On Earth, 
Peace, Good Will Toward Men.” 

For nearly fifty years the bell in its low-set tower has broken the 
Sabbath day stillness, its vibrant tones starting the echoes from 
wooded vale and prairie, calling the old man and his descendants 


1See fac simile on opposite page. 
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to this house of worship dedicated to “Him who doeth all things 
well,” there to listen to the great truths that lead one’s feet in the 
paths of righteousness; there to sing the songs that warm the heart 
like a day in June. 


The majority of the first worshippers at this church in the vale 
have gone out of life. The few who remain are walking near the 
line of the Borderland, catching glimpses, through faith, of that 
“Land O’ the Leal,” that home of the soul. 


Where are the children—those boys and girls who began their 
Sabbath school work in this little church? They are scattered like 
leaves on the tide. We meet some of them now and then. They 
have passed the meridian mark in life. We notice the silver threads 
in their hair. Do they love that little church? Ask them. With a 
light on their face that is worth remembering, they say, “I shall 
“never forget the dear place.” 


Dear little, storm-beaten church, we grieve to think that thou 
must molder and decay; that the time will come when thy form 
will no more cast a shadow, when birds will chant requiems above 
thy dust. 


“No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work 
And tools to work withal for those who will; 
The man who stands with arms akimbo set, 
Until occasion tells him what to do, 

And he who waits to have his task marked out, 
Shall die and leave his mission unfulfilled.” 


In the writing of this little brochure, it will be consonant to 
acknowledge that I believe in inherent gifts, gifts implanted by 
the Creator for special work along definite lines, and that the general 
character of the individual to whom these gifts are given will be in 
consonance with the work to be done. 


“What are the wild waves saying, 
Sister, the whole day long, 

That ever amid our playing 

I hear but the same low song.” 


As a boy, I was like the boy who ever amid his playing heard but 
the same low song. In the lap of the waves of the blue Ontario 
underneath the low pine on the shore, in the grand old woods, by 
the fireside, on the prairies, where the shadows come and go, in the 
golden sunset, in the twilight hour, in the whispering winds, in the 
silent watches by night, in the every-day toils of life, a thread of 
words and music was ever spinning, spinning some low sweet song. 
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“In the hush of the valley of silence 

I dream all the songs that I sing, 

And the music floats down the dim valley 
*Till each finds a word for a wing. 

That to men, like the dove of the deluge, 
The message of peace they may bring. 


“But far out on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach, 
And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never shall float into speech. 

And 1 have had dreams in the valley 
Too lofty for language to reach.” 


This period of poetical and musical incubation had its time, then 
this gift, this inherent gift, righted itself for tangible work. Then 
perfected songs came forth, fresh and vigorous, came forth as the 
waters that for years have worked their way through earth and 
rock-crevice, ’till at last they burst forth from their secret chambers 
into the outer world, clear, pure and sparkling for the use of man. 

Now do you ask how I came to write the song, “The Little Brown 
Church in the Vale’? How I came to write the songs, “Little Fred,” 
“The Isles Beyond the River,’ “The Old Musician and His Harp,” 
“Ally Ray,” “Nellie Wildwood,’ ‘Angels Took Her Home,” “Lilly 
Bell,’ “Our Brave Boys In Blue,” “Sabbath Bells,” “Nellie is Sleep- 
ing by the Rill,’ “Bonnie Katie,” “Jimmie is My Name,’ and 
others? They are the legitimate children born of poesy and song. 

Prophecy is said to be a declaration of something to come. I 
remember, when still a boy, of trying to write music before I knew 
how to divide melodies into proper measures or understood the 
rules of harmony sufficiently to write out simple chords. I was 
struggling with a simple melody, trying to get it into shape, but 
could not, and, laying the paper down, I said to myself, “The day 
will come when my music will be sung around the world.” The 
song, “The Little Brown Church in the Vale,” has made good the 
prophecy. / 

In the summer of 1857 1 visited the town of Bradford, Iowa, and 
spent a week or more there. It was then a veritable bee-hive, in 
the way of business. 

The town did not win me as much as the path along the ridge 
leading to Greenwood. It was the month of June and all nature 
was at her loveliest. j 

The day that I arrived I walked to Greenwood. It was near the 
close of the day, as the sun was going down behind the trees along 
the Cedar river. The oak trees were in full leaf and the prairie 
flowers were in bloom. 

Nature’s carpet of green was on every side, making the landscape 
beautiful to look upon. Nearly every day I strolled along over the 
same path, sitting down now and then, looking about to more 


thoroughly enjoy the scenery. 
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The grove where the “Little Brown Church” now stands was an 
attractive and lovely spot. Never from that day to this has it 
faded from my memory. The valley where Bradford had nestled 
down was then, and ever has been, a lovely spot to me. Even now, 
as I rise to the crest of the hill one mile or so to the east of the 
town, I gaze with enraptured vision, my eyes sweeping the valley 
from the “Little Brown Church” to enchanted nook, “Greenwood.” 

After going back to Wisconsin, I wrote the words and music of 
the song, “The Little Brown Church in the Vale.” I made no use 
of it in public in Wisconsin. In the spring of the year of 1862 I 
came to Jowa, to Fredericksburg. I brought the song in manuscript 
with me, 

The winter of 1864, through the earnest solicitations of the music- 
loving people of Bradford, I went there to teach a class in vocal 
music. We met at the brick building called the “Academy.” Rev. 
J. K. Nutting was one of the class. Near the close of the term we 
went one evening to the building now known as the “Little Brown 
Church.” The building was enclosed, but not finished. We im- 
provised seats with boards. It was there I sang the song, the 
“Little Brown Church in the Vale,” for the first time in public. 

In the spring of 1865 I took the manuscript to Chicago and sold 
it to H. M, Higgins, on Randolph street. 

The church was dedicated in 1865, just about the time the song 
was given to the world. The song at once became immensely popular 
and spread itself over the world like a benediction from on high. 
It was not long before the church at Bradford, as it now stands, 
began to be known and called the “Little Brown Church in the 
Vale,” the church of the song. It has been so called, and ever will 
be, until time shall level it with the dust. Even then the loved spot 
will be revered. The song was the “Little Brown Church,” the 
church was painted brown. 

Under the circumstances, what more natural than that the little - 
church at Bradford, Iowa, painted brown and the song, “The Little 
Brown Church in the Vale,” should be wedded and known as one 
- and the same. Some people may try to rob the little church of its 
fame, but as long as it stands it will be known as “The Little Brown 
Church in the Vale.” 


HISTORY OF BRADFORD CHURCH. 


“The Iowa Band has supplied for the country the romance 
of home missions.’’ While this Congregational church is not 
the direct outgrowth of this band, it is the outgrowth of the 
same staunch character which believed in the chureh home, 
and believed in building it out of the pittance that eame from 
_long hours of hard labor, the lot of the pioneer. 


Bradford Congregational Church. 
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The church was organized November 4, 1855, Rev. O. Lit- 
tlefield being the first pastor. 


Sanford Billings was elected the first clerk and held that 
office until his death in 1886. 


The following were the constitution and articles of incor- 
poration : 


Constitution, 


Art, Ist. This Society shall be called the First Congregational 
Ecclesiastical Society of Bradford and have perpetual succession. 

Art, 2d. The Object of this Society shall be to maintain the 
institution of the Gospel in connection with the First Congregational 
Church of Bradford. 

Art. 3d. Any person who is a regular attendant upon public 
worship and annually contribute to the society for the support of 
the Gospel shall become a member by Subscribing to the Constitu- 
tion and by laws. 

Art. 4th. The officers of the Society shall consist of a Clerk and 
three Trustees to be chosen annually. Two of the trustees shall be 
members of the Congregational Church. 

Art, 5th. The officers shall be chosen by ballot at the annual 
meeting. Should a vacancy occur it can be filled at any regular 
meeting. 

Art. 6th. The Clerk shall keep the records of the Society and 
call all meetings of the Society by giving at least ten days’ notice 
and at the expiration of his term of office he shall deliver up the 
Books to his successors. 

Art. 7th. The Trustees shall hold all the property of the Society 
both personal and real. In their Corporate name they can sue and 
be sued. They shall dispose of the income of the Society according 
to the vote of the Society. They shall regulate and order the renting 
of the pews and report the condition of the Society at each annual 
meeting and whenever called for by the Society. 

Art. 8th. Annual Meeting shall be on the 2d Tuesday of January. 

Art. 9th. At the request of any five members with reasons for the 
same the clerk shall call a special meeting giving the object for 
which the meeting is called in his notice. 

Art. 10th. The basis of Union between the Church and Society 
shall be to this intent. The Society shall -hold the property, receive 
the income and make all pecuniary engagements, appropriation and 
payments. In calling a pastor the Society and the Church shall act 
as concurrent bodies, a majority of each being necessary to consti- 
tute a call. The Church nominating and the Society confirming or 
rejecting the nomination. 

Art, 11th. This Constitution may be altered or Be aed by a 
yote of two-thirds present at the annual meeting, provided the 
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notice of the proposed alteration or amendment has been given in 
writing at any previous meeting. 


Articles of Incorporation. 


Art. 1st. The undersigned, Orrin Humeston, Walter Smith, 
L. C. Smith, J. E. Smith, Elmore Smith, Wm. D. Pomroy, S. A. 
Eastman, E. N. Palmer, S. S. Thomas, C. D. Johnson, E. H. Haskell, 
and their associates, hereby form themselves into a body Corporate 
for religious purposes under the name of The First Congregational 
Ecclesiastical Society of Bradford. 

Art, 2d. Said body Corporate shall have Perpetual Succession. 

Art, 3d. Said body may sue and be sued by its corporate name. 

Art. 4th. The private property of the Members of said Corporate 
body shall not be liable for its Corporate debts. 

Art, 5th. Said Corporate body shall have power to make con- 
tracts, acquire and transfer property, possessing the same power 
in such respects as private individuals may enjoy. 

Art. 6th. Said body Corporate shall have power to establish 
by-laws and make all rules and-regulations deemed expedient for 
the management of their affairs in accordance with law and not 
incompatible with an honest purpose. 

. S. THOMAS, 

. E. SMITH, 

. C. SMITH, 

. D, JOHNSON, 

. H. HASKELL, 
ELMORE SMITH, 

S. A. EBASTMAN, 

W. SMITH, 

ORRIN HUMESTON, 
E. N. PALMER.? 


The church building was begun in 1862 and was finished 
and dedicated December 29, 1864. . Rev. J. K. Nutting built 
the church and was pastor for eight years, resigning in 1870. 
He has a record as a church builder and in his eighties built 


a “Little Brown Church in the Glade,’’ at Crystal Springs, 
Florida. 


i Ae 


This is his aeeount of the work :3 


In the year 1859, when I became the youthful Missionary Pastor 
of the weak but very interesting Congregational Church at Bradford, 
Chickasaw County, Iowa, the vast network of railways, which now 
furnishes ready transportation to almost every farm in Iowa, was 


*A of Miscellaneous Records, County Recorder's offic 
County, Iowa. Filed for record December 7, 1859. Oe ee 


‘Nutting’s Two Little Brown Churches in Story and Song. 1914. 
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in its infancy. One line had reached as far inland as Iowa City— 
only to see the state capital quickly removed to its present normal 
location. Weak local companies had also made beginnings from 
various points on “The River;” but these had hardly more than 
reached the edge of the vast prairies which make up the now popu- 
lous and wonderful empire called Iowa. In general, all transporta- 
tion was dependent upon horses or oxen; in consequence, all interior 
commerce was heavily handicapped, except that which supplied the 
need of the constant influx of new settlers, who brought money, 
and who must have food and the other necessities. 

Up to, and until in 1857, this sort of trade, with the sale of land, 
had induced boom conditions. Everybody had money, and many 
seemed to become wealthy. 

Then, without warning, came the great financial crash of that 
year—an experience never to be forgotten by any one who passed 
through it. Money disappeared as by magic. Credit expired. We 
were thrown back upon mere barter—the clumsy method of half- 
civilized peoples. Many who had supposed themselves wealthy, 
now often found themselves hard pressed to obtain daily food. 

The next year had been worse rather than better. Not only 
were the effects of the “crash” felt more than ever, but the season 
proved extremely unfavorable. Rain fell in torrents almost daily 
from January until July. Very little planting or sowing could 
be done, and what was sown brought almost nothing. Low ground 
became submerged, high land a mere sponge. Only here and there 
some small field, favorably situated, ripened a little early corn. 
I saw men trying to cultivate corn in which the weeds were higher 
than the corn. They had provided their horses with guards of 
leather for their breasts and fore-legs, because the great weeds had 
worn through their hides and formed dangerous sores. 

There was no money to import supplies. If there had been, the 
undrained roads and the unbridged streams made transportation 
almost impossible. The staple living of most families was corn 
meal, with very poor, sour sorghum-syrup. In after years the mere 
mention of either would bring wry faces. To many. even shoes 
and stockings were a luxury not to be thought of. Men often wore 
“nacks” of raw-hide, stripped from the hind-legs of butchered cattle, 
in lieu of boots. In the first year of my pastorate, I received from 
my people, in money, exactly four dollars—from a lady who had 
just come from the East. 

Yet by that time there was no serious suffering. Crops in 1859 
were good, and we lived well. My salary was paid in kind, as 
were also all fees and perquisites. I never desired any funeral fees, 
but when on one occasion, after a trip of fifteen miles, and a whole 
day with my team, I was presented with four large pumpkins as a 
fee I accepted them—the humor of it overcame reluctance. Wedding 
fees were paid in beans, in beef, or rarely, in apples, which had to 
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be wagoned from Missouri—we had none as yet in our part of Iowa. 
(There is still one bushel of such fruit due me—the wedding having 
been performed on credit.) 

In making change, owing to the absence of small coin, we used to 
write the amount, “five cents,” or “ten cents,” on a scrap of paper, 
and sign the debtor’s name. Merchants used pasteboard “coins,” 
punched out with a gun-wad punch. 

Yet, as I said, we lived well. My salary was paid in kind, at 
prices of which I could not complain. Wheat at thirty-six cents per 
bushel—mill close at hand. Best cuts beef, six cents per pound. 
Potatoes never more than twenty-five cents per bushel—after plant- 
ing time in spring often given away. Other farm products on the 
game scale. In winter, pork, in the carcass, frozen, could sometimes 
be had at one cent per pound. A threatened thaw would generally 
overwhelm the parsonage with “spare-ribs.”” Many (I with the rest) 
had sugar-camps in the forest, and made our own sugar. Others 
raised sorghum. ‘ 

We lived well. But how should we ever build a church, which, 
besides all that we could do in the way of labor or material, must 
cost at least a round thousand in cash? 

That we greatly needed one, there was no question. We had 
never any permanent place of worship. A log-house, a lawyer’s 
office, a hotel dining room, a school house far to one side; an aban- 
doned store, without windows or door, and which had been occupied 
all winter by a flock of sheep; we thought of the labors of Hercules, 
and wished we had his river to turn through the room. But we got 
it fairly clean, and used it till the cold drove us out. And all these 
things made it more and more evident that WE MUST HAVE A 
CHURCH! 

Expecting such emergencies, I had made architecture part of my 
preparatory studies. I.now drew plans, which were pronounced 
satisfactory, and began to “talk church” in good earnest. Some dis- 
couraged the attempt. “We haven’t the first dollar to do it with,” 
was their lament. But I showed them that we had.the big forest 
close at hand, stone and lime within reach, and all the labor that 
would be needed. All that we lacked was courage and faith. 

The courage and faith began to come. I have always been sorry 
that I did not keep memoranda of dates along then—but I did not. 
I only remember the order in which the several steps of our progress 
were made. 

Mr, Joseph Bird gave us the first definite advance, by donating 
the village lots on which we built. His gift was promptly accepted, 
and a “bee” was called for, to quarry and deliver stone for the 
foundation. That accomplished, we all became for the nonce “free 
and accepted masons,” for the building of the wall. Only one of us 
had ever laid stone—Brother Leander Smith had built stone fences. 
His work can yet be identified, at the rear of the building—as he 
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laid every stone “slanting,” as he had done in laying stone fence. 
But all our work has stood firm for fifty years, 

Mr. Joseph Bird again gave us a new start by offering us some of 
his fine rock-elm trees for sills. They were procured, hewn, and 
placed upon the walis. Alas—there they lay, for many long months. 

The reasons for this I cannot quite recall, but I think it wag due 
to the diversion of attention by the rolling thunders of coming war, 
For—how little we realized it—we were beginning the horrible four 
years of the Civil War. All else was for the time forgotten. 

How patriotic we were! All men and boys—with very few ex- 
ceptions—were for enlisting on the moment. A military company 
was formed, and we proceeded to learn the art of war. Only one 
person among us had any, even slight, knowledge of the manual of 
arms—the venerable Captain John Smith. How he had come by his 
title, I never knew—we supposed, by way of service in the War of 
1812. At that time he was living near Malone, N. Y., and may have 
had some hand in the fighting on Lake Champlain. The Company 
chose him for drill-master. But when he gave the order “Shoulder- 
your firelocks!” the uproarious laughter with which the company 
responded so hurt the dear old man’s feelings that he threw up the 
task, and the drill went no farther. A few weeks later, however. 
many of the same persons were enrolled in earnest, and marched 
away; and several of them gave their lives for their country. Able- 
bodied men became rare in our village and county, and only at the ~ 
very last of the war was the draft resorted to, and then, only to raise 
two or three men to fill out our quota. Our local physician died, and 
all the other doctors in the county (I think) went to the war. I, 
perforce, became not only a spiritual adviser, but an authority as 
well in medicine. I watched with many a soldier returned from the 
front in dangerous illness, some of whom I buried. I sometimes dug 
graves, and then officiated at the burial; and twice I helped to make 
coffins. 

J think it was the fall after our boys marched away, that Mr. 
Hastman. who always “raised the minister’s salary,’ came to me 
with a sad countenance, to say that he had done his best, but that 
instead of being able to offer me the same (or more) for the coming 
year, the church must offer me fifty dollars less. This meant that 
while prices had already risen at least one-half, I must try to live on 
$450 instead of $500. 

Here was certainly ground for serious thought. With an invalid 
wife, needing expensive help, and with reason to expect family ex- 
penses to increase naturally—I knew that not only had the cost of 
living risen one-half already, but that it would certainly rise higher 
and higher as long as the war should continue. Gold would continue 
to “go up,” and by great strides. Yet 1 was asked to accept less 


salary than ever before. 
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(Looking back, 1 often wonder how it was that in those days we 
never, spoke or thought of our paper Money as falling in value—but 
always of gold as rising. Was this a trick of those in power, or did 
it merely happen?) 

I finally asked my friend just one question: “Do the people really 
wish me to remain their pastor?” 

“No question about that,” was the reply. “And every one wishes 
we could raise your salary, instead of lowering it.” 

“In that case I will stay—on one condition—that you shall take 
hold with me—in spite of everything—to build our church.” 

To this he gladly assented. And not long after, I took him in 
my cutter to interview Mr. Watson, who owned a large tract of the 
pest timber in the great forest adjoining the village. Mr, Watson 
was not a member of the church, but I felt sure, on account of cer- 
tain circumstances connected with the illness and death of a beloved 
daughter of his, that he would feel kindly toward myself and the 
church, . 

At once, learning my errand—I seem to see him as he takes his 
axe, and plows through the deep snow, leading the way to the forest. 
And arrived there, instead of selecting a few trees for us, as I had 
modestly suggested, he eagerly marked enough of the very finest,— 
splendid red-oaks, straight as an arrow, and without a limb for (1 
should think) fifty feet up—enough to supply all the dimension- 
timber and rough boards for the whole church. 

We went home rejoicing; and as soon as the news spread, Deacon 
Sanford Billings and his son-in-law, Mr, John Heald, mustered a 
force of choppers, and felled and cut to proper lengths the marked 
trees. Walter and Elmer Smith, sons of Captain John Smith, owned 
the saw-mill, at the edge of the woods. But their yard was so 
crowded already, that it was June before they could receive our 
trees. Then William Pomroy and I, with two yoke of oxen, drew 
the logs in, and they were sawn to order, free of all charge. 

Soon the lumber was on the ground, and a fresh force of men, 
with Newton Palmer as foreman, quickly had the frame up and 
roughly inclosed. I remember that I was so foolish, when I saw 
the building up and roofed, that a lump came in my throat and my 
eyes got full. And so far we had not expended a single dollar of 
money—all'had been freely given, 

But now we were up against it, surely. All the rest of the needed 
material must be paid for in money, and at war prices; and must 
be wagoned from the River at McGregor, a distance of eighty miles. 
And while most of us now had some money, such as it was, the cost 
of living had so increased that we were.really poorer than ever. We 
gave, to our power and beyond; but the aggregate made no show 
as compared with the need. , 

Was it mere chance? Just then I happened (?) to think of a 
certain famous divine and author, by name the Reverend Doctor 
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John Todd, at that time pastor of a very wealthy church at Pittsfield, 
Mass. Doctor Todd’s first pastorate had been at Groton, my early 
home, and my parents and grandfather had been his loving friends 
and helpers. \And his last public act (as I had been told) in closing 
his work there, had been to baptize me, the youngest of my father’s 
twelve children. I remembered once hearing him, on a visit of his 
to his old parish, a wonderful sermon, full of word-pictures—I can 
never forget it. 

I wrote him. I told him whose son I was, how much my parents 
had told me of him, and how he had put upon me the seal of baptism. 
The babe he had named was now himself a pastor, and—vwell, I told 
him what we were doing, how far we had gotten on, and the straits 
we were now in. Then IJ asked Our Father to give us “favor in the 
eyes of this man.” 

Very soon, I received a letter from him—I have it still—full of 
feeling, full of kind remembrance of my parents—and inclosing a 
check for one hundred and forty dollars—with a hint of more to 
follow. This money, he wrote, was “honey from white clover, very 
precious—the gift of the children of his Sunday School.” 

And so began a friendship between the famous doctor and the 

obscure backwoods preacher, which ended only with his death. 
And it came about, strangely, that in his last sickness he called 
me to care for him, and for many days and nights I had the privi- 
lege at least of showing him my love and gratitude, 
_ Later than the first gift came others, and he helped us besides 
to secure aid from our Church Building Society, which was then 
in its infancy. And so we finished the building. And just then, 
being a delegate to the First National Council of our Church (at 
Boston, in 1865) the good doctor sent money to have my wife come 
with me, 

We spent a delightful week at his home. He called together 
his friends, and in a beautiful little service, baptized my little 
daughter, as he had baptized myself more than thirty years before. 
Among many kindnesses, he suggested to his people that “there 
was an excellent place for a good bell,” in our little church tower. 
Accordingly, Mr. Thomas Cole, then a wealthy manufacturer of 
paper collars, and “Catherine, his wife,” (as the inscription reads 
on the bell,) sent me over to Meneely’s famous bell foundry at 
Troy, N. Y., to select such a bell as I wished. There was then no 
church bell in Chickasaw County, and its coming was an event. It 
was rung almost continuously all the way from Dubuque until it 
reached its destination. It still hangs in its tower, and is beloved 
of all the country-side. 

The Dedication. 


This took place in December, 1864—the exact date is lost. Tn 
those days the dedication of a small country church was not a great 
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occasion. And, of course, none of us dreamed that our little church 
would ever become in any sense famous. The neighboring churches 
and ministers were invited, and the different parts were assigned. 

But the day proved extremely unfavorable. and of those invited, 
only one minister was able to attend. This was Rev. D. N. Bordwell, 
then pastor at Charles City,.about twelve miles up the Cedar River— 
the nearest important town. He preached the sermon, to a small 
audience. I think he also offered the Dedicatory Prayer. I have 
been able to find no record—probably the church clerk considered 
it a failure, of which the less said the better. 

I continued as pastor about four years longer, during which 
not only my pastoral work went on happily, but I succeeded in 
establishing Bradford Academy, bringing with me on my return 
from New. England, my nephew, Prof. W. P. Bennett, as its princi- 
pal. Beginning in a small way, this school grew until the people 
provided for it a good brick building, in which it did a notable work 
for many years, elevating the standard of education in all the 
region, so that it is claimed that from no equal district in lowa 
have so Many young people obtained a college education. And the 
impetus so given has continued, though the competition of the free 
high schools in the end took away its constituency, as it had no 
endowment. The semi-centennial of the Academy was celebrated 
by its friends and alumni, in connection with that of the church, 
though it had long ceased to exist. I speak of it, because it grew 
out of the church. 

By 1867 it had become evident that the hoped-for railway would 
not touch Bradford, but would build up the newer town of Nashua, 
about a mile and a half distant, on the main Cedar—Bradford lying 
on the Little Cedar, which there flowed through the same “vale.” 
The old town had two possible mill-sites, one of which had long 
been in use. But Nashua had a larger water-privilege, on the main 
stream. After a pastorate of nearly nine years, I reluctantly re- 
signed my charge. One of my latest acts was to assist in organizing 
a church at Nashua, where I had from the first also preached regu- 
larly. This church gradually absorbed the older organization. 

Other pastors succeeded me at Bradford, but gradually the popula- 
tion decreased, until in the course of years the little church stood 
almost alone in the fields, and finally its sweet bell became silent, 
except when some old settler was to be buried from the church, or 
upon some extraordinary occasion, 


‘It is remarkable that both men connected with this histori- 
cal spot, Rev. J. K. Nutting, the builder, and Dr. W. 8. Pitts, 
the author of the song, are both alive and both over ‘eighty 


years young.’’ Both sent greetings to the jubilee celebration 
in June, 1914. 
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During the early life of the church the following pastors 
were leaders in the work, following Mr. Nutting: Rev. R. J. 
Williams, Rev. Alpheus Graves, Rev. J. M. Hudson, Rev. L. 
D. W. Boynton, Rev. T. J. Reed and Rev. N. L. Packard. Mr. 
Packard resigned in 1887, since which time no regular pastor 
has preached, although the pulpit has been supplied much of 
the time by the pastors of the Nashua Congregational church, 
which is only two miles away. A Sunday school has been 
maintained with the exception of very short intervals during 
all these years. 

One by one the members of the church withdrew’ their 
memberships or went to their rewards until Mrs. Sanford 
Billings alone remained. She would never take her member- 
ship from this church, and her friends would laughingly say 
to her: ‘‘Why grandma, you are the Little Brown Church 
in the Vale.’’ But in May of 1911 she, too, was crowned. 

In June, 1913, the church took on new life and was again 
placed on the map. of Congregational churches with a mem- 
bership of thirty. It is now known as the Bradford Branch 
of the Nashua Congregational church. 

In June, 1914, a jubilee celebration was held. Near the 
church had stood a building known as Bradford Academy. 
So the jubilee included a reunion of the former students, as 
well as the children of the old members and of the old con- 
stituency of the church. A large crowd came together, some 
thirteen different states being represented. People who had 
not met for forty years renewed old friendships. 

An interesting program was carried out. Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 10th, Supt. P. A. Johnson of Grinnell preached 
on the theme, ‘‘The Vitality, Fertility and Fruitfulness of 
the Church.’’ Mrs. Rena Bowers gave some very interesting 
reminiscences. On the following day the church yard was 
the scene of the picnic dinner. This was followed by an address 
by J. F. Grawe, editor of the Waverly Independent, on ‘‘In- 
fluence of Old Academy Teachers.’’ Mrs. Irving Fisher of 
Allison recounted the struggles of early days in connection 

‘with church and school. Hon. J. H. Trewin of Cedar Rapids, 
a student of early academy days, told of the influence which 
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had been exerted by the Academy, which though now past 
history, still lives in immortal influence. 

In the evening Rey. Arthur Graves, a grandson of a former 
pastor of the church preached on ‘‘ Making Christ King,’’ and 
Dr. W. W. Gist, of Cedar Falls, closed the celebration by 
pointing out the opportunities which still open to this chureh 
in serving the religious interests of the community. The 
splendid music was furnished by the Nashua church. 


The Lord passes on the blessings as well as the iniquities of 
the fathers unto the third and fourth generation, for the cen- 
tral figure in the activities of ‘‘The Little Brown Churech’’ 
in this yedr of 1915, is James Manly Heald, the grandson of 
the first clerk, Sanford Billings, and the last.member, Mrs. 
Sanford Billings. 


SIGOURNEY—HOW PRONOUNCED. 


The county seat of the adjoining county of Keokuk is the 
namesake of one. of the most gifted of American women, and 
the common pronunciation as if it were spelled Si-gur-ney, 
placing the entire accent on the second syllable, has always 
sounded harsh and unpleasant. Wishing to correct this error, 
we recently addressed a note to Mrs. Sigourney in relation 
to the matter, intimating cur impression that the accent should 
be entirely on the first syllable. The following is her answer: 
ai aact Hartford, Conn., March 18th, 1858. 


In reply to yours of the 6th ult. with regard to’the pronunciation 
of the name of Sigourney, I assure you that your Own opinion and 
usage are right in placing the accent entirely on the first syllable. 
I have sometimes heard the stress of voice laid on the second, as 
you mention often occurs at the West, but it is incorrect. 

With best wishes for the success of your periodical and the pros: 
perity of your beautiful State, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


Le HS; 
(From Oskaloosa Herald.) 


Sigourney, Iowa, Life in the West, Feb. 17, 1859. 
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THE WRITINGS OF JUDGE GEORGE G. WRIGHT. 
VW. 
ASSOCIATES IN THs LEGISLATURE. 


In the senate of 1848-49 and 1850-51, I remember my col. 
leagues Dr. J. F. Sanford (first session), and Dr. J. B. Spees, 
(second). Sanford was then and after among the ablest and 
most distinguished surgeons of the West, and was for a long 
time connected with the medical college at Keokuk. He was 
a man of keen intellect—the quickest perceptions—confident 
of his own ability—a ready talker and proud of his profession. 
Dr. Spees was of most modest demeanor—but little familiar 
with legislative work—honest and true to every obligation. 

Then, too, was Francis Springer. We called him by direc- 
tion of John P. Cook ‘‘Sir Francis Burdette’’. He was one 
of eight Whigs in a body of twenty-six (Cook, Wheeler, 
‘Springer, Sanford, Sprott, Browning, Jay, Wright). Had 
been President of the Territorial Council, afterwards Dis- 
trict Judge and President of Constitutional Convention of 
1857. [He is] still in life, approaching if he has not reached 
the fourscore line. Is with his son and daughter in Louisa 
county part of the time (and there he settled fifty years 
since), and part with his two sons in New Mexico,—noble 
children, honoring him and honored by him, Their mother 
was a daughter of Judge Coleman, a true-hearted old Whig 
and a splendid gentleman of the old school,—few such in 
Iowa. [Springer] was even more level-headed than Burdette, 
safe, cautious, clear-headed, the perfection of the gentleman 
in all his habits, with few if any enemies, and friends every- 
where. } 

Dr. John J. Selman was president of one session and Dr. 
Enos Lowe of the other; both from Indiana. I knew the 
latter in his early manhood and the former in Van Buren 
county where he first settled,—going to Bloomfield in Davis 
county of which county he was senator. He was Territorial 
elector on the Cass-Butler ticket of 1848. Lowe was delib- 
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erate—slow in his movements—somewhat timid in express- 
ing his opinions—not much of a talker but a good presiding 


officer. Selman was quick—struck at random—extreme in 
his political views—depended upon the ‘‘light of reason in 
the common courts’’—was genial—a little erratic in his hab- 
its—but withal acquitted himself well. Both had been mem- 
bers of constitutional conventions—Selman of the Second, 
and the former (Lowe) member and president of the first. 

John P. Cook was the always happy, genial man of the 
senate. Few men in the State had manners more popular. 
He was the friend of everybody and everybody was his friend. 
Always the life of every social circle,—he could sing a song 
or tell a story, whether in Irish, Dutch or English, equal to 
any man (unless it may have been Judge Joseph Williams, 
of whom more perhaps hereafter). An early settler—among 
the first in the Cedar valley, he was of a family (Ebenezer, 
William, Ira) which has most happily impressed itself upon 
Iowa, His son Edward (Davenport) is among the leading 
lawyers of the State. John P. was in congress in 1853, I think. 
Was a leading lawyer, and few men were ever stronger, more 
invincible before a jury ‘‘of twelve good and lawful men.’’ 
Not a student, he nevertheless had a tact and intuitive per- 
ception of legal principles and a faculty for grouping and 
grasping facts,—and too, of judging human actions, making 
him quite as dangerous an antagonist as one who read books 
more and the affairs of the world less. He loved his friends— 
was attached to good men, and worshipped the happy, jolly 
side of life, and had a most profound contempt for pretenders, 
shams or hypocrites. 

Warner Lewis was from Dubuque. A southerner ( Vir- 
ginia, I believe), was the soul of honor and the highest type 
of the old-school gentleman. Not the most fluent talker, he 
was’ nevertheless always listened to with attention, for his 
friendships were so sincere, his amiability so admired, his 
sincerity so admitted that he always commanded respect. He 


was as chivalrous as a ‘‘prince of the royal blood’”’ and al- 
ways stood for home and all that word implies and includes. 


Adhering to old views and ideas he was at first opposed to 
any extension of the rights of women—as to Separate prop- 
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erty or the ike—but after reflection—and he was a man who 
listened and thought well,—he changed his views and actu- 
ally aided in the little gained, as will appear in the code of 
1851. He was as far from any and all vices as any man then 
or since in public life. And living to a good old age, he died 
poor, without (as far as I know) a stain upon his record pri- 
vate or public. 

. John T. Morton and. Evan Jay were from Henry [county | 
at different sessions. John liked his ease—preferred a dog 
or fishing tackle to book or work. Then in the prime of youthful 
manhood, he was good-looking—indifferent to dress—a royal 
Whig—worked on committee when necessary—in his place if 
it was important—had a keen sense of the ludicrous and 
ready to get any one into a harmless scrape if thereby fun 
could be found. He is in Kansas now—has been clerk of the 
Federal court,—police judge,—and is thus well-known. He 
was ever true to ‘‘High Henry” and had scores of friends 
and especially with the young people,—the active, enterpris- 
ing people of his county. 

Evan Jay was in many respects just the opposite. A farm- 
er, he was not much of a talker—plain in his habits and 
dress—didn’t take much to dogs or fish hooks, but more to 
good horses and the pleasures of the farm. And yet he was 
a shrewd chap—good size—an adroit politician—strong, vig- 
orous, common sense—not able to grasp all sides of a difficult 
(especially legal) proposition—but drove to his conclusion 
directly and usually with correctness. Evan was from In- 
diana, I think, and loved to talk of the early days and scenes 
of his ‘‘Hoosier’’ life. We have had brighter men—more 
able in law or in legislation but few more faithful to a trust. 
He was a most jolly laugher—told and liked a good story— 
not always exactly the most particular that it was in color. 
Had something of the Quaker vein, and thus had additional 
strength in that county. And yet he was not in reality much 
of a Quaker, though a good, plain, perpendicular citizen and 
legislator. 

George Hepner—an odd bird from Parke county, Indiana, 
George took naturally to politics and was a most intense, old- 
fashioned Jackson Democrat. Without much education, he, 
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nevertheless, having a good presence and fair assurance, im- 
pressed himself well. He was chairman of committee on cor- 
porations, and had all the old-time distrust ‘and hostility to 
everything like exclusive rights and special legislation on 
the subject of corporations, whether successful or otherwise. 
I remember that Freeman Alger of Muscatine, also a Demo- 
crat, wanted some special legislation to help out some defect 
in the unsatisfactory working of their ferry privilege at the 
old town of Bloomington (Muscatine). His constituents were 
clamorous and he was very anxious. Hepner stood in his way 
and more than once reported against the relief asked. Time 
went on, and near the close of the session a very sturdy dele- 
gation appeared from Des Moines county (Hepner’s county) 
seeking much the same relief and the committee changed 
fast. Alger was a plain man—unusually quiet—and had said 
but littlk—few thought it was in him, but I never knew any 
one receive such an unmerciful scoring as he gave Hepner. 
Enos Lowe (Hepner’s colleague) had ealled Hepner to the 
chair and took charge of the bill, and Hepner asked for 
merey until he could get the floor. It was of no avail. Alger 
had his revenge. Des Moines county sueceeded and so then 
did Muscatine. Alger ranked very high after that, and espe- 
cially since it occurred that night that a traveling troupe of 
burnt corkers were given the use of the Senate chamber (free 
tickets to Senators and officers!) and in their local hits two 
of them took off Hepner and Alger to perfection,—imitated 
them in speech and action (and I always thought that John 
P. Cook, with possible assistance, put them up to it! They 
certainly. were well instructed). 

Hepner lived at Augusta—settled there at a very early 
day—had had prior legislative experience and stood well with 
his party in his county. This is evidenced in the fact that he 
was a member of the First and Second Territorial Council, 
of the Fourth and Fifth Territorial House, of the First Con- 
stitutional Convention and Third and Fourth State Senate. 
As I have said, he was rather fine looking—dressed well— 
loved society and was somewhat vain. 

M. D. Browning of Des Moines [county] was a member of 
the Third Territorial House and of the First, Second and 
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Fourth State Senate [also Fifth]. His ability and happy, 
cheerful nature no one denied. He was a good lawyer—not 
so much from reading as from readiness to elicit and apply 
—almost by intuition—rules and principles to facts. Had 
the most wonderful taet before a jury—repeated the Bible 
with more facility than any lawyer I ever knew, and could 
beat, or circumvent oftener, those of more laborious habits 
and greater application by his happy manner and adroit 
statement of his proposition and argument. (Was a brother 
of O. H. Browning of Quiney in Johnson’s cabinet.) He 
and Billy G. Haun of Clinton in the House, Fourth State 
Assembly (the latter had a distillery), were much together, 
for Haun had for himself and friends always a good supply 
of the ‘‘original package.’’ (Boarded at Crummys’, I think.) 

Browning had a most intense dislike of shams, as also of 
long-winded and prosy speakers. Always wanted to hurry 
things to a vote and adjourn. He was a Whig then, after- 
wards district attorney under Johnson and died a Democrat. 
Was in the habit of talking to himself—making the most 
humorous and amusing comments on the speeches of others 
while they had the floor, and as my seat was next his I could 
not but hear and enjoy the fun. He was seldom still. If not 
walking about, he was talking, commenting, making carica- 
tures on paper, moving in his chair—for Milton could not be 
still—listen quietly. Even if he took part in a debate, he 
was in advance to himself, amusing his antagonist, spitting 
out his sarcasm or anticipating his speech or arguments. Some 
men he loved to guy and put on the rack and would go out 
of the line of debate to do it. Gen. T. S. Espy, senator from 
Lee, was an intense Democrat—loved to talk—took part in 
everything, almost. On stating all his propositions he was 
wont to say, ‘‘I apprehend, Mr. President’’—and oh, how 
Browning ridiculed his ‘‘apprehensions’’ and loved to lay 


bare what he esteemed and termed his sophistries. Browning 
was of much more than average ability—not of the best habits 


—good brain—with study and application he could and would 
have been, if true to himself, among the strongest and lead- 
ing men of the State. A Kentuckian—his old notions and 
love of slavery shadowed at least his political life. 
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IOWA AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS. 
A CONTRIBUTION TOWARD A BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 


By Auice Marpte, 


(Continued. ) 


Holyoke, Marie Ballard 
Violets, early and late. 86. Chic. Mills & Spring. 


Hook, Wallace A., 1874 
Primer of agriculture. °12. Packard, Ia. The author. 


Horack, Frank Edward 


Constitutional amendments in the commonwealth ot 
Iowa. ’99. Iowa City. 

Government of Iowa. ‘11. Seribner. 

Primary elections in Iowa (Iowa applied history ser., V. 
1, no. 4). 12. Towa state historical soe. 


Organization and control of industrial corporations. 
03. Taylor, C. F. 


Hornaday, William Temple, 1854 
American natural history. 04. Seribner, 


Brief directions for removing and preserving sking of 
mammals, U.S. nat. museum, 

Camp-fires in Canadian rockies. 06. Seribner, 

Camp-fires on desert and lava. 7°08. Scribner, 


Classification of collection to illustrate art of taxidermy. 
U. S. nat. museum. 


Destruction of our birds and mammals. ’01, N, a's 
Z00logical goe, 


Extermination of American bison; with sketch of dis- 


covery and life history, °g7. U.S. nat, museum 

"This list of authors and their works is herewith ublish 
until complete, for the purpose of recording al] that’ te at préseny See 
or that can be ascertained upon the subject, Criticism anq Suggestions 
jtAbbreviation of publishers’ names follows th 


e usa Of ur 
oes Index, the H. Ww: Wilson Company, Publishers, White ‘Pia ative 
ork, 7 
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Hornaday, William Temple—Continued. 

How to collect mammal skins for purposes of study and 
mounting. ’86. U.S. nat. museum. 

Notes on mountain sheep of North America. ’01. N. Y. 
zoological soe. 

Our vanishing wild life; its extermination and preserva- 
tion. 713. Scribner. 

Popular official guide to the New York zoological park. 
llth ed. ’11. N. Y. zoological soc. 

Taxidermy and: zoological collecting; with chapters on 
preserving insects. Scribner. 

Two years in the jungle. Scribner. 


Hostetler, Harvey 
Historical sketch of the presbytery of Fort Dodge. ’89. 
Vail, Ja. Observer ptg. house. 
Minutes of the presbytery of Sioux City, Iowa, Apr. 23- 
>, 1591; 91. Sac: City. 


Houchuly, J. 
Christianity, the safe-guard of the republic. 787. 


Hough, Emerson, 1857— 

54-40 or fight. ’09. Bobbs. 

Girl at the halfway house. Appleton. 

Heart’s desire. 705. Macmillan. 

John Rawn. 712. Bobbs. 

King of Gee-Whiz. ’06. Bobbs. _ 

Lady and the pirate. 713. Bobbs. 

Law of the land. ’04. Bobbs.. 

Mississippi bubble. Bobbs. 

Purchase price. *10. Bobbs. 

Singing mouse stories. ’10. Bobbs. 

The sowing; a ‘‘Yankee’s’’ view of England’s duty to 
herself and to Canada. ’09. Vanderhoof-Gunn co. 

Story of the cowboy. Appleton. 

Story of the outlaw. 710. Burt. 

Way of aman. 711. Burt. 

Way to the West, and lives of three early Americans, 
Boone-Crockett-Carson. 703. Bobbs. 

Young Alaskans in the Rockies. 713. Harper. 

Young Alaskans on the trail. ’11. Harper. 
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Hoy, Oscar H. ' 
Origin of organic life. 712. Cedar Falls, Ia. Monist 
pub. 


Hrbek, Jeffrey Dolezal, 1882-1907 
Linden biossoms; poems. Torch press. 


Hubbard, Joseph Welton 
Presbyterian church in Iowa 1837-1900. 07. Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. Jones & Wells. 


Hudson, Lillie Row 
School stories of little things. °83. Des Moines. Mills 
& co. 


Huebinger, Melchoir 
Map and guide for river to river road. 710. Des Moines. 
Iowa pub. co. 


Hughes, R. P. and J. W. 


Young people’s entertainments. 712. Council Bluffs. 
Monarch ptg. co. 


Hughes, Rupert, 1872— 
Amiable crimes of Dirk Memling. 713. Appleton. 
Colonel Crockett’s co-operative Christmas. ’06. Jacobs. 
Contemporary American composers. 00. 
Dozen from Lakerim. ’99. Century. 
Excuse me! 711. Fly. 
Famous American composers. Page. 
Gift-wife. ’10. Moftatt. 
Gyges’ ring. ‘01. Russell. 
Lady who smoked cigars. 7°13. FitzGerald. 
Lakerim athletie club. ’99. Century. 
Lakerim cruise. ’10. Century. 
Love affairs of great musicians. 2v. Page. 
. Miss 318; a story in season and out of season. ’1l. 
Revell. 


Mrs. Budlong’s Christmas present. 7°12. Appleton. 


(ed.) Music lovers’ eyclopedia. 7°13. Doubleday. 
Musical guide. 2v. ’09. Doubleday. 
Real New York. Saalfield. 


Riley album and other songs. Schuberth. 
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Hughes, Rupert—Continued. 
Songs by thirty Americans, high or low voice. Ditson. 
What will people say? anovel. 14. Harper. 
Whirlwind; a novel. ’02. Lothrop. 
Zal; an international romance. 705. Century. 


Hughs, George Shelley 
Ancient civilizations. °96. G: 8. Hughs, 915 E. 55th 
st. Chie. 
Boken (poems phonetically spelled). ’03. G@: 8. Hughs, 
915 EB. 55th st. Chic. 
Grammar of English; on the theory that this is the 
first. 710... G: S. Hughs, 915 E. 55th st. Clie. 


Hull, John M. 
Ventilation. n. d. 


Hull, Maitie E. 
Spirit echoes. ’01. Sunflower pub. co. 
Spiritual songsters. Banner of It. 
Wayside jottings. Banner of It. 


Hull, Moses 
All about devils. ’90. Banner of It. 
Christs of past and present; rev. of ‘‘Jesus and me- 
diums.’’ ’01. Sunflower pub. 
Contrast. ’91. Banner of lt. 
Death and its tomorrow. Peebles. 
Devil and the Adventists. Banner of lt. 
Irrepressible conflict. ’90.. Banner of It. 
Jesus and the mediums. Banner of lt. 
Letiers to Elder Miles Grant. Banner of lt. 
Mystery solved. Banner of It. 
Old and new. Hull. 
Old nest. 712. Century. 
Our Bible; who wrote it? Hull. 
Question settled. 791. 
Real issue. 792. Banner of lt. 
Spiritual Alps. Banner of It. 
Spiritual birth or death. Banner of lt. 
Swept away; sermon. Banner of It. 
Talmagean inanities, incongruities, etc. 002 Ebull. 
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Hull, Moses—Continued. 
Two in one. Hull. 
Your answer or your life; or, The riddle propounded 
by the American sphinx. Banner of lt. 


—and Hull, Mattie E. 
New thought. Hull. 


Hume, Thomas Milton 
Hume produce code. 14. Burlington, Ia. The author. 


Hunter, Samuel John, 1866— 
Elementary studies in insect life. °02. Crane. 


Huntington, Ida M. 
Christmas party for Santa Claus. 712. Rand. 
Garden of heart’s delight. 711: Rand. 
Peter Pumpkin in Wonderland. ’08. Rand. 


Hurd, Marion Kent and Wilson, Jean Brigham 
When she comes home from college. ’09. Houghton. 
(jt. auth.) Stokely, Edith Keely. Miss Billy; a neigh- 


borhood story. ’05. Lothrop. 


Hussey, Tacitus 
Biography of Edwin Ruthven Clapp. ’06. Des Moines. 
Register & Leader. 
History of steamboating on the Des Moines river, 
1837-62. 
River bend and other poems. 96. 
Six Bonaparte dam elegies. ’02. 


Hutchinson, Woods, 1862— 
Animal chivalry. ’00. Tucker. 
Common diseases. 13. Houghton. 
Conquest of consumption. 712. Houghton. 
Exercise and health. ’11. Outing pub. 
Gospel according to Darwin. Open ct. 
Handbook of health. °11. Houghton. 
Instinct and health. ’08. Dodd. 
Overworked children on the farm and in the school. 09. 
National child labor. 
Preventable diseases. ’09. Houghton. 
Studies in human and comparative pathology. Putnam. 
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Hutchinson, Woods—Continued. 
Typhoid fever; the story of the fly that doesn’t wipe its 
feet. ’08. Miarghants* assn. of N. Y. 
We and our children. 11. Doubleday. 


Ivins, Mrs. Virginia Wilcox 
Pen pictures of early western days. ’05. Keokuk. The 
author. 


Jackson, W. T. 
Seneca and Kant. °’81. Un. breth. 


James, Edmund Janes, 1855— 

Chairs of pedagogies in our universities. Am. acad. 

(ed.) Charters of the city of Chicago, 3 pts., pts. 1 & 
2.. Univ. of Chie. 

Commercial education. 711. Am. bk. 

Commercial education in Europe, particularly in Aus- 
tria, France and Germany. ’97. U.S. edue. 

Early essay on proportional representation. ’96. Am. 


acad. 

Examination of Bryce’s American commonwealth. 96. 
Am. acad. 

(tr.) Federal constitution of the Swiss confederation. 
Univ. of Pa. 


First apportionment of federal representatives in the 
United States. ’97. Am. acad. 

Government of a typical Prussian city, Halle. ’00. Am. 
acad. 

Growth of great cities in area and population. ’99. 
Am. acad. 

Municipal administration in Germany, as seen in the 
government of a:typical Prussian city, Halle. 01. 
Univ. of Chie. 

Newspapers and periodicals of Illinois, 1814-1879; rev. 
& enl. ed. by Franklin W. Scott. ’10. Ill. state hist. 
soe. 

Origin of the land grant act of 1862. 7°10. Univ. of Il. 

Place of the political and social science in modern edu- 
eation. 797. Am. acad. 

Railway question. Am. economic assn. 
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James, Edmund Janes—Continued. 
Relation of the modern municipality to the gas supply. 
Am. acad. 
University extension lecturer. ’92. N. Y. state library. 


—and Haupt, Lewis Muhlenberg 
Papers on the canal question. Am. economic assn. 


James, James Alton, 1864— 
Constitution and admission of Iowa into the union. ’00. 
Johns Hopkins. 
English institutions and the American Indian. Johns 
Hopkins. 
Indian diplomacy and the opening of the revolution in 
the West. 710. State hist. soe. Madison, Wis. 
(ed.) Readings in American history. 7°14. Seribner. 
(ed.) Seignobos, C.; History of contemporary civiliza- 
tion. History of mediaeval and of modern civilization. 
—and Sanford, Albert Hart 
American history. ’09. Seribner. 
Government in state and nation. rey. ed. ‘11. Serib- 
ner, : 
Our government, local, state and national. Seribner. 
Jarvis, Mrs. F. M. 
Hydrogen absorption by man. ’90. Oskaloosa. Globe 
steam book and job ptg. house. 
Jessup, Walter Albert 
Social factors affecting special supervision in the publie 
schools of the United States. °11. Teachers college. 
Jones, Alice Ilgenfritz (Ferris Jerome, pseud.) 
Beatrice of Bayou Teche. McClurg. 
Chevalier of St. Denis. ’00. MeClurg. 
Tigh-water mark; a novel, ’79. Lippincott. 


Jones, Christopher Tompkins 


Towa supreme court practice ; being the rules regulating 


practice in the curreme coxvrt of Towa. 04. Des 
Moines. 


Jones, J. W. 
What is man? ’91. Carbondale, la, 
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Jones, Lynde 
Development of nestling feathers. ’07. Oberlin, O. 
The author. 
Introduction and analytical keys to birds of Ohio. ’03. 
Columbus, O. Wheaton pub. co. 


Jones, Marcus Eugene, 1852— 

Montana botany (Univ. of Montana, Bul. 61). 7°10. Uni- 
versity of Montana, Missoula. 

Utah (Tarr & MeMurray’s geographies, supplementary 
volume). ’02. Maemillan. 


Jones, Margaret Patterson 
The other side; a book of travels. ’03. Des Moines. 
Kenyon. 
Seribblings in verse. 795. 
Jones, Richard C. 
Arthurian legends. ’96. Lond. Fischer. 
Ethical elements in literature. Public school. 
Growth of idyls of the king. Bardeen. 
Literature as a means of culture and other addresses. 
91. Bloomington, Il. 
Peasant rents. Macmillan. 
‘Jones, Samuel Calvin, 1838— 
Reminiscences of the 22d Iowa volunteer infantry. ’07. 
S. C. Jones, 1219 Nebraska st., Sioux City, Ia. 
Johnson, Allen, 1870— 
Stephen A. Douglas; study in American politics. 08. 
Maemillan. 
Johnston, Howard Agnew, 1860— 
Bible criticism and the average man. ’02. Revell. 
Famine and the bread. ’08. Y. M. C. A. 
God’s methods for training workers. ’00. Y. M. C. A. 
Scientific faith. 710. Doran. 
Studies for personal workers. ’03. Y..M. C. A. 
Victorious manhood. ’09. Revell. 
Judd, Francis Emerson 
Owl’s eve and other poems. ’88. Marshalltown. Web- 
ster & Burkart. 
9 
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Junkin, C. M. 

Cruise of the Morning Star; log of a journey on the 
Mississippi river from St. Paul to New Orleans. 11. 
Fairfield, Ia. Ledger ptg. house. 

Kagy, Amos H. 
Iowa probate guide. ’70. St. Louis. 
Kasson, John Adam, 1822-1910 

Evolution of the constitution of the United States of 
America and history of the Monroe doctrine. 04. 
Houghton. 

Kavanagh, Marcus A. 

Proof of design in creation, tested by the established 

rules of evidence. 10, Flanagan. 
Kaye, John Brayshaw 

Songs of Lake Geneva and other poems. ’82. Putnam. 

Sweet lake of Geneva. 75. Putnam. 

Trial of Christ in seven Stages; a poem. ’09, Sherman, 
French & eo. 

Vashti; a poem in seven books. 3d. ed. ’04. Putnam. 

Kaye, Percy Lewis 

Colonial executive prior to restoration. 00. Johns 
Hopkins. 

English colonial administration under Lord Clarendon. 
05. Johns Hopkins, 

Readings in civil government. 10. Century. 
Keane, John J oseph,, 1839— 
Father Sorin; sermon preached at the unveiling of his 
monument. Univ. of Notre Dame. 
Man, the Christian, the worker. Univ. of Notre Dame. 
Onward and upward; a year compiled from the dis- 


courses of Archbishop Keane, by Maurice Francis 
Egan. ’02. Murphy. 


Providential mission of Pius IX. Murphy. 
Sodality mannal of Holy Ghost. 
Kearny, Martha Eleanor - 
Pattie; or, Leaves from a life. 
job office, 


Murphy, 


92. Lamoni. Herald 
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Keayes, Hersilla A. Mitchell (Copp) (Mrs. Charles Henry 
Keayes), 1861— 
He that eateth bread with me. ’04. Doubleday. 
I and my true love. ’08. Small. 
Marriage portion; a novel. “11. Small. 
Mrs. Brand; a novel. 713. Small. 
Road to Damascus. ’07. Small. 
Work of our hands. ’05. Doubleday. 


Kelsey, Carl, 1870— 
Evolution of negro labor. ’03. Am. acad. 


—and others 
Race improvement in the United States. ’06. Am. acad. 


Kempker, John F. 
History of the Catholic church in Iowa. ’87. Iowa City. 
Rep. pub. co. 


Kent, C. H. 
Chart of Bible history. Pilgrim press. 
Manual for young ladies. ’81. Davenport. Author. 
New commentary; a manual for young men. ’84. Dav. 
enport. The author. 
Texas; the future home of the emigrant. 7°78. Daven- 
port. Gazette co. 


Kephart, Cyrus Jeffries, 1852— 
Jesus, the Nazarene. Un. breth. 
Life of Jesus for children. Un. breth. 
Public life of Christ. Un. breth. Revell. 


Kerr, Alvah Milton, 1858— 
Diamond key and how the railway heroes won it. 07. 
Lothrop. 
Two young inventors. ’04. Lothrop. 
Young heroes of wire and rail. ’03. Lothrop. 


Kershaw, W. L. 
History of Page county, Iowa. 2v. ’09. S. J. Clarke. 


Ketchum, Mrs. A. C. 
Benny; a Christmas ballad. ’70. N. Y. 
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Keyes, Charles Rollin, 1864— 

Annotated bibliography of Iowa geology and mining. 
(Reports and papers, v. 22). °13. Iowa Geol. 8. Des 
Moines. 

Bibliography of North American paleontology, 1888-92. 
04. U.S. Geol. S. Supt. of doe. 

Geology and underground water conditions of the Jor- 
nado del Muerto, N. M. 705. Supt. of doe. 

See List of the scientific writings of Charles Rollin Keyes. 
09, John Hopkins. 


Kincaid, Frank Hayward 


Register of the society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution in the state of Iowa. 7°12. Davenport. 
Edward Borcherdt. 


King, Irving, 1874— 
’ Development in religion. °10. Macmillan. 
Differentiation of the religious consciousness. 05. 
Psychological review. 
Education for social efficiency. 713. Appleton. 
Psychology of child development. °03. Univ. of Chi- 
cago. 
Social aspects of education. 12. Macmillan. 
King, Lincoln 
Poems. ’86. Marshalltown. 


King, W. W. and Hobbs, Alvin I. 
Theological discussion held at Des Moines, June 22, 
1868. ’68. Dubuque, Ia. J. L. McCreery. 
King, William Fletcher 


Inaugural address of, president of the Iowa state teach- 
ers’ assn., delivered at Des Moines, Iowa, Dee. 28, 
1885. ’85. Cedar Rapids. 


Baccalaureate sermon delivered to the graduating class 
. of 1883. °83. Cedar Rapids. 
Kinne, La Vega George, 1846-1906 


Iowa pleading, practice and forms. 2d. ed. Qv. 98. 
Callaghan. 
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Kinney, H. A. 
Geography, outlines and notes. ’88. Woodbine, Ia. 


Kirbye, J. Edward, 1873— 
Puritanism in the south. ’08. Pilgrim press. 


Kirkpatrick, Edwin Asbury, 1862— 
Fundamentals of child study. new ed. ’07. Macmillan. 
Genetic psychology. ’09. Macmillan. 

Individual in the making; a subjective view of child 
development with suggestions for parents and teach- 
ers. 711. Houghton. 

(ed.) Studies in development and learning. ’09. 


ence press. 


Sei- 


Kleckner, Emma Robinson 
In the misty realm of fable. ’01. Flanagan. 
Sioux City. n.d. The author. 


Knapp, Mary Clay (Mrs. T. Y. Kayne) 
Whose soul have I now? ’69. Rand. 


Kneeland, Abner, 1774-1844 
(ed.) Investigator. 730. Bost. 
(ed.) Messenger. 718. Phila. 
(ed.) Olive branch. 725. N. Y. 
(ed.) Philadelphia Universalist magazine and Christian 

messenger. 

Child’s first book. 
Letters from Salubria. ’39. 
My philosophic creed. 733. 
New Testament; a version in Greek and English. 
Speech in his defense. 7386. 


Valedictory address on leaving Boston. 739. 


Knox, George H., 1871— 
Leadership. ’09. Des Moines, Ia. Personal help pub. 
Ready money. Des Moines, Ia. Personal help pub. 
(comp.) Thoughts that inspire. 2v. Des Moines, Ia. 


Personal help pub. 
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Koren, John, 1861— 

Census statistics of special classes; with Coman’s negro 
as a peasant farmer. Am. statistical assn. 

Some statistics of recidivism among misdemeanants in 
Boston. ’01. Am. statistical assn. 

Statistics; report. ’07. National conf. of charities. 

Summaries of laws relating to the commitment of and 
cure of the insane in the United States. °13. National 
com. for mental hygiene. 

(jt. auth.) Wines, Frederick Howard. Liquor prob- 
lem in its legislative aspects. Houghton. 


Kratz, Henry Elton, 1849— 


Naturalism in pedagogy. 791. Wooster, O. Herald 
ptg. co. 

Studies and observations in the school-room. ’07. Edu- 
cational. 


Lacey, John Fletcher 


_Address Apr. 7th, 1912, at Shiloh battle ground, Ten- 
nessee, on fiftieth anniversary of battle. 


Address on Henry Clay before the Grant elub of Des 
Moines, May 19, 1903. 


Aguinaldo and his supporters. ’99. Wash. 


Digest of railway decisions; American cases. 75-84. 
Chie. 


Early bench and bar of Iowa. Oskaloosa. n. d. 
Persistent influence of John Marshall. ’07. Oskaloosa. 


Lambert, J. R. 

What is man? ’91. Lamoni. Patriot office. 
Lamson, Ward 

Self-worship ; or, Idolatry. ’79, 
Lanphere, Mrs. L. 


Common school compendium. ’85. Chic. 


Larrabee, William 
Railroad question. ’93. Schulte. 
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La Tourette, Clara, 1880—and McDaniel. Charles Foster 
1883— 


Commercial art typewriting. ’10. Cedar Rapids. C: F. 
MeDaniel. 


5] 


Lazell, Frederick John 
Down the Cedar river. Torch press. 
Isaiah as a nature lover. °10. Torch press. 
Some autumn days in Iowa. ’06. Torch press. 
Some spring days in Iowa. ’08. Torch press. 
Some summer days in Iowa. ’09. Torch press. 
Some winter days in Iowa. ’07. Torch press. 


Lee, Franklin Warner 
Dreamy hours. ’90. St. Paul, Minn. 
Finlay Aaron’s fate. ’85. Des Moines, Ia. 
Hearts. ’97. Rush City post. 
Lenten verses. 797. Rush City post. 
Senator Lars Erikson. 791. St. Paul, Minn. 
Shred of lace. ’91. St. Paul, Minn: 
Sphinx of gold and other sonnets. ’97. Rush City post. 
Whispers of wee ones. ’86. Rush City post. 


Lee, J. W. 
History of Hamilton county, Iowa. 2v. 712. S. J. 
Clarke. 


Leffingwell, C. W. 
(ed.) Lyrics of the living church. ’91. McClurg. 


Leffingwell, William Bruce 
Art of wing shooting. Rand. 
(ed.) Shooting on upland, marsh and stream. “90, 
Rand. 
Wild fowl shooting. 88. Rand. 


Leland, Samuel Phelps, 1839— 
Peculiar people. ’91. Cleveland. Aust & Clark. 
World making; a scientific explanation of the birth, 
growth and death of worlds. 17th ed. G2 oP. 
Leland, Seabreeze, Florida. 
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Letts, Mrs. Albina Marilla (Brockway) 
By grandsire’s well and other poems. ’09. Kansas City, 
Mo. Kellogg-Baxter ptg. co. 


Lewis, George H. 
National consolidation of railways of the United States. 
93. Dodd. 


Lillibridge, William Otis, 1878-1909 
Ben Blair. ’05. McClurg. 
Breath of prairies, and other stories. “11. McClurg. 
Dissolving circle. ’08. Dodd. 
Dominant dollar. °09. McClurg. ‘11. Burt. 
Quercus alba; the veteran of the Ozarks. *10. McClurg. 
Quest eternal. ’08. Dodd. 710. Burt. 
Where the trail divides. ’07. Dodd. 


Lockhart, Clinton 
Principles of interpretation. ’91. Des Moines. Chris- 
tian index pub. co. 


Long, Joseph Schuyler, 1869— 
Out of the silence; a book of verse. 09. Council 
Bluffs. The author. 
Sign language. ’10. Council Bluffs. The author. 
Loos, Charles Louis, 1823— 
First general Christian missionary convention held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 22-27, 1849. Standard pub. 
Loos, Isaac Althaus, 1856— 
Political philosophy of Aristotle. °97. Am. acad. 
Studies in the polities of Aristotle. ’99. Univ. of Iowa. 
Lothrop, Charles H. 
Malaria. ’81. Lyons, Ta. Beers & Eaton. 
Remedial properties of Hot Springs, Arkansas. 81. 
St. Louis. 
Lucas, D, R. 
Paul Darst. ’86. St. Louis. 
Lynch, Samuel Adams 


(jt. auth.) MeNeill, Isaac @. Introductory lessons in 
English literature. ’01. Am. bk. 
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Lynch, Virginia 
Dr. Tom Gardner. ’00. Neely. 


McBride, Matilda B. 
No sheaves. ’83. Des Moines. 


Macbride, Thomas Huston, 1848— 

Fossil plant remains in the Iowa herbarium. Davenport 
academy of sci. 

Key to native plants. ’98. Allyn. 

Lessons in elementary botany for secondary schools. 
Allyn. 

New flora. Allyn. 

North American slime-moulds. ’99. Macmillan. 


McCabe, Olivia 
Rose fairies. ’*11. Rand. 


McCarthy, Dwight G. 
History of Palo Alto county, Iowa. ’10. Torch press. 
History of the tariff in the United States. ’09. Emmets- 
burg, Ia. Tribune pub. co. 
Territorial governors of the old northwest. ’10. Iowa 
City. Iowa state hist. soc. 


McCay, Robert 
Principles of English pronunciation for grammar 
schools, high schools and academies. ’92. Burling- 
ton, Ia. Acres, Blackmar & co. 


McClain, Emlin, 185i— 

Annotated statutes. 4v. Chic. ’80-’88. 

Cases on carriers. 2d. ed. Little. 

Cases on constitutional law. ’00. Little. 

Constitutional convention (Iowa) and the issues before 
it. Torch press. 

Constitutional law in the United States. °10. Long- 
mans. 

Criminal law. 2v. 797. Callaghan. 

Digest of the decisions of the supreme court of lowa 
from its organization to May, 1908. 4v. ’08-’09. 
Callaghan. 

Outlines of criminal law. ’82. Iowa City. 
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McClain, Emlin—Continued. 
Outlines of criminal law and procedure. ’83. Iowa 
City. 
Statutes of Iowa relating to railways and notes of deci- 
sions thereunder. ’91. Des Moines. 
Synopsis of bailments and pledges. ’90. Towa City. 
Synopsis of léctures cn remedial law. ’89. Iowa City. 


McClelland, Adam 
History of our Lord. ’98. Dubuque. Presb. pub. 


McCord, James Peter 
Poems. ’89. The author. 


McCowan, H. S. and Everest, F. F. 
(eds.) Under the searlet and black; poems selected from 
the undergraduate publications of Iowa college. 793. 
Grinnell. 


McCown, Alfred B. 

Down on the ridge; reminiscences of the old days in 
Coalport and down on the ridge. Marion county, 
Towa. 

McCreery, J. L. 
Songs of toil and triumph. ’83. Putnam. 


McCulla, Thomas 
History of Cherokee county, Iowa. ‘14. S. J. Clarke. 


McDonald, William, 1820-1901 
After death, what? Christian witness. 
Bank of faith. Christian witness. 
John Wesley and his doctrine. Christian witness. 
Life of John S. Inskip. Christian witness. 
New Testament standard of piety. Christian witness. 
People’s Wesley. Meth. bk. 
Saved to the uttermost. Christian witness. 
—(Germ.) Vdllig erlést. Christian witness. 
Seriptural way of holiness. Christian witness, 
Spiritualism. Meth. bk. 


McFarland, W. M. 


Address at the opening of the Iowa building, Columbian 
exposition, Chic. May 1, 1893. 
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McGee, W J, 1853—1912. 

Field records relating to subsoil water (Bu. of soils, 
bul. no. 93). 713. Supt. of doe. 

Geography of Virginia. ’04. Univ. pub. 

Index to proceedings of Davenport acad. of sciences, 
v. 1-5. Davenport academy of sci. 

Soil erosion (Bu. of soils, bul. no. 71). ’11. Supt. of 
doe. 

Wells and subsoil water (Bu. of soils, bul. no. 92). 713. 
Supt. of doce. 

(jt. auth.) Thomas, Cyrus. Indians of North America 
in historic times (History of North America, v. 2). 
03. Barrie. 


McGovern, Anna E. 
Nature studies and related literature. ’02. Flanagan. 
Stories and poems, with lesson plans for primary and 
intermediate schools. ’07. Educational pub. 
Type lessons for primary teachers in study of nature, 
literature and art. ’05. Flanagan. 
McGovern, John 
Pastoral poems and other pieces. ’82. Chic. 


McKibbin, Julia Baldwin 
Miriam. ’05. Meth. bk. 


McKinley, Charles Ethelbert, 1870— 
Educational evangelism. Pilgrim press. 


McKinney, Ida Scott (Taylor) (Mrs. William E. McKinney) 
(comp.) Yearbook of American authors; new ed. 09. 
Caldwell. 
MacLean, George Edwin, 1850— } 
Chart of English literature. Macmillan. 
Old and Middle English reader. Macmillan. 
Present standards of higher education in the United 
States. °13. Gov. ptg. 


Maclean, Paul 
History of Carroll county, Iowa: 2v. 712. S.J. Clarke. 


McLennan, Evan . 
Cosmical evolution. ’90. Donohue. 
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Herewith appear names, and character of books or pamph- 


lets, of Iowa writers not heretofore listed by us. 


Fuller in- 


formation will appear in a completed list to be published 


later. 


Allison, William B., Politics. 

Bancroft, Charles, Political 
economy. 

Beckman, J. W., Fiction. 

Blackmar, E. C., Biography. 

Blackmar, Mrs, H. W., Biography. 

Briggs, John E., Political 
economy. 

Brooks, William M., History. 

Carpenter, C. C., Surveying. 

Drees, Clara, Poetry. 

Elarton, J. W., History. 

Elliott, Francis Perry, Fiction. 

Fairchild, D. S., Medicine. 

Gatch, C. H., History, 

Haddock, William J., History. 

Harlan, James, Civil government. 

Hollister, Horace Adelbert, Edu- 
cation. 

Hoover, Charles Lewis, Geogra- 


phy. 

Hoover, Herbert Clark, Engi- 
neering. 

Hoover, Theodore Jesse, Engi- 
neering. 


Hopkins, Louise Virginia Martin, 
Fiction. 

Houser, Gilbert Logan, Biology. 

Howard, Frank, Songs. 

Howe, Anna Belknap, Bibliogra- 
phy. 

Howe, Samuel Storrs, History. 

Hoxie, Vinnie Ream. 

Hudspeth, Rosa, Fiction, 

Huff, Sanford W., History. 

Hughes, Edwin Holt, Religion. 

Hughes, Matthew Simpson, Re- 
ligion. 

Hunt, Kittie, Essays. 

Hurst, John Fletcher, Religion. 

Hyde, S. C., History. 

Ingersoll, Lurton Dunham, His- 
tory. 

Ingham, Dorcas Helen, Fiction. 

Jackson, Charles Tenney, Fiction. 

Jackson, Harry Albert, Account- 
ing. 


Jacobi, Putnam, Insanity. 

Jacobson, Abraham, History. 

James, Edwin, History. 

James, Elijah, Biography. 

Johnson, Allen, Politics. 

Johnson, B. W., Geography. 

Jones, Eliot, Geology. 

Judy, Arthur Markley, Ethics. 

Kaufmann, Charles’ Beecher, 
Political economy. 

Kawakami, Klyoshi Karl, 
litical economy. 

Kay, George F., Geology. 

Kellogg, C. F., History. 

Kellogg, Harriette S., Botany. 

Kenyon, William §., Biography. 

Keve, J. S., Genealogy. 

King, Charlotte M., Botany. 

Kissick, Robert, History, 

Knight, Nicholas, Chemistry. 

Kretchmer, E., Bees, 

Kuntz, Albert, Zoology. 

Landers, Frank E., History. 

Langton, Mrs. Mary Beach, Arts 
and Crafts. 

Langworthy, Lucius H., History. 

Lathaam-Norton, M, F., Fiction, 

mek Henry Warren, Biogra- 
pay. 

Laure, M. J., Law. 

Lea, Albert Miller, History. 

Le Claire, Antoine, Biography. 

Lee, Henry Washington, Re- 
ligion. 

Lees, James H., Geology, 

Leffler, Lydia Anne Vale, Gene- 
alogy. 

Lemm, H, J., History. 

Leonard, Arthur G., Geology. 

Leverett, Frank, Geology. 

Longwell, Oliver Henry, 
guage. 

Lonsdale, Elston Holmes, Geol- 
ogy. 

Lucas, C, L., History. 

Lush, Charles K., Fiction, 

McArthur, Henry Clay, History. 


Po- 


Lan- 
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ANNALS OF IOWA 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS AS HISTORICAL 
MATERIAL, 


In the collecting of historical materials one finds himself 
too often inclined to lean upon proof rather than to rely 
upon prophesy. The historical value of an ancient object 
or of a manuscript is easy to judge with the light of years 
upon it but by the same light one observes the absence of 
other equally important things. Our best museums overlook 
matters of present moment which will be indispensable in 
future, yet in future impossible to procure. All materials 
wisely collected establish or illustrate historical matters. It 
takes little imagination or courage to select for such pur- 
pose materials to illustrate principles or processes now ob- 
solete but known to have been important. But to attempt 
to select such literature or object material of today as will 
suitably and sufficiently reveal in the remote future all the 
probable wants for understanding our own time is much 
more difficult but none the less the collector’s obligation. To 
choose well, to acquire no waste material and ignore no essen- 
tial, calls for a species of talent akin to that which in writing 
guides the author to the selection and treatment of themes 
at once vital and popular. 

When Lew Wallace wrote of Ben Hur’s life at the oar as 
a galley slave, he is said to have reluctantly omitted a de- 
seription of the mechanical device we now eall an oarlock 
for he could neither imagine nor ascertain how the sea was 
kept from the hold when the waves lashed the gunwales. 
As important mechanical devices in our own day are to be 
examined in the patent office, but what is not shown there 
and is to be found nowhere else unless in collections of objects 
and associated materials, is the effect produced by a given 
device upon the evolution of life. Though the model of the 
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electric lamp and each of its improvements may there be 
seen, one is driven to the remotest places for the full demon- 
stration of its effect upon mankind. 

The motion picture is one of the more recent revolutionary - 
mechanical improvements. From popular and technical press 
one finds adequate information upon all its phases. But the 
collector is obliged now to anticipate its effect, and preserve 
in the present, for the use of the future. It will not be enough 
that from the current of press evidence it shall be seen that 
a single decade of the motion picture has stripped from legiti- 
mate theatricals the whole of that patronage which in Shakes- 
peare’s time was known as the pit; nor may the average in- 
tellect of our day be fairly compared with that of the Eliz- 
abethan age by such circumstances as that the stage then pro- 
duced much sound, less action and little seenery and now no 
sound, much scenery, and more action. It is ineumbent upon 
us to select such exact original mechanical parts and such 
typical programs and such pictured personages and events 
as will fairly reveal in future both the mechanies and the 
influence of this present day phenomenon. 

We have begun for Iowa by acquiring some fifty thousand 
feet of negative film made of Iowa scenes and persons during 
the years 1913 and 1914 by the Superior Film Company of 
Des Moines. Since such scenes are intended to be selected 
by the company as are of interest in a popular sense, nega- 
tives are made and preserved by them, to be multiplied into 
service films, in such numbers as is required by popular de- 
mand. Gauging the value of a film by its ‘‘run’’ precisely 
as a play is tested on the stage, the company considers its 
negatives of more or less value, and as is true of the vaude- 
ville stage, such parts of the series of scenes or acts on a reel 
as prove of mere momentary interest are cut from the film and 
new parts are substituted. Thus the commercial value soon 
vanishes as to some parts, persists as to others, but disap- 
pears as to the whole very shortly. Whether, after some years 
it will have a new and different value, such as the writer 
would characterize as a reminiscent popularity, is unknown. 
Put whatever value it may possess, the company does not wish 
to part with nor the Historical Department need to acquire. 
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The junk value of old films constantly tempts it away from 
the company, so the best service is where the Historical De- 
partment acquires title and possession, and reserves exclusive 
commercial use to the company for a reasonable future period. 
The Department, however, by taking and keeping possession, 
is depriving the company of only the money value in the film 
roughly fixed by the silver content. 

We handle the negatives in our collections by the routine 
administrative processes usually given a manuscript, except 
that the tin, airtight shipping container, sealed with adhes- 
ive tape, is regarded as the cover or binding, and earries such 
library marks as would be found upon or within the binding 
of an ordinary book. As the negative and its container re- 
main separable, the designation on the container is also 
placed on the film itself, the injury being negligible, while 
the chance of lost identity is eliminated. In _ subsequent 
treatment we may find it of advantage to cut a film into as 
many parts as there are distinct subjects photographed, or 
we may make a calendar of the contents of each reel, depend- 
ing upon whether the company in future demands it for its 
own use. The physical care-taking is simple and without 
risk. The inflammability of the negative which is composed 
principally. of celluloid is completely neutralized by its 
insulation in the airtight, sealed container. In our steel, 
locked cases in fireproof quarters, maintained at a temperature 
and humidity suitable for books and papers the negatives are 
removed from the realm of danger. 

The field of serious and important possibilities to the 
scenario producer broadly overlaps that of the collector of 
historical or other important information. Hints to him are 
as practical as to the photographer, so that co-operation be- 
tween the producer of commercial film and collector of his- 
torical materials may be no less in its creation than its pres- 
ervation. 

An Iowa-sculptress asserts that after full preparation and 
some years in her actual career, she needs most to see the 
almost superhuman dexterity of Rodin; to see his very hands 
and fingers manipulating plastic material into harmony with 
his thought. In resemblance is the manual marvel of an Iowa. 
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surgeon in one of his most difficult and successful opera- 
tions with hands, instruments and affected tissues photo- 
graphed in motion. 

We have a daguerreotype portrait of the first short horn 
bull brought upon Iowa soil. He-was imported by Timothy 
Day from the herd of Brutus J. Clay, of Lexington, Kentucky, 
in 1852, and was the object of enormous interest at the earliest 
Iowa agricultural fairs. And we have a negative picturing in 
motion Gov. George W. Clarke conferring in 1913 the 
first medals upon the successful competitors among lowa prize 
babies. 

These instances suggest the precedents and the probability 
of historical value peculiar to present day motion picture neg- 
atives. 


CO-OPERATION IN ACQUIRING HISTORIC GROUNDS 
AND MARKING HISTORIC SITES. 


The State of Iowa has certain assets not of pecuniary na- 
ture that have remained undeveloped or are going to waste. 
Some of these seem fairly within the scope of the responsi- 
bility of the Historical Department of Iowa yet not under 
the special attention of any other person or public interest. 
- Under the heading of ‘‘Notes’’ in this issue are two such 
groups of assets respectively entitled ‘‘Acquiring Titles to 
Historic Areas’’ and ‘‘Marking Historie Sites’’, 

While there is something of a feeling that a state should 
bear all the responsibility for preserving and utilizing these 
opportunities, such feeling is not. universal nor sound. For 
these are not solely and often not mainly assets of the state, 
but are or should be part of the natural interest of the peo- 
ple of the localities, or of individuals attached by kinship 
or associated by other interest. There is a distinet disadvan- 
tage to the present and to posterity in this mutuality of in- 
terest. ‘‘What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.’ 

Nearly every one wishes these assets recognized, retrieved 
and realized upon. The Historical Department was allowed 
by the Thirty-sixth General Assembly certain sums and by 
implication certain authority to participate with others in 
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efforts at doing things in addition to talking and writing 
about them. The proportionate interest of persons, the lo- 
eality and the state may not always be discernible. Indeed 
the proportion of sentimental interest may not be the same 
as the pecuniary interest: of the respective parties, for that 
would be assuming that sentiment is defined in money value; 
that a gravestone, for instance, or even a grave has only a 
money measure, which is absurd. But it is not absurd for 
all who are concerned in doing any of these worthy things 
to plan together. Nor will it be unfair nor unpleasant for 
the Historical Department to contribute more proportionally 
toward the realizing on a prospect of interest historically, but 
remote from centers of settlement, than to such as are within 
the thickly populated portions of the State. 

. The legislature received these ideas with favor, and assigned 
to the use of the Historical Department certain small amounts 
to be used in stimulating co-operative interest. It is not much 
money, but no more was requested. For the purpose of an 
effort of the next two years it is adequate.. 

We would appreciate suggestions as to what areas are 
thought to have sufficient interest to be reserved and marked; 
what persons, societies, institutions or public officers would wel- 
come the co-operation of the Historical Department in authen- 
ticating historic or scenic areas or establishing markers at 
historic sites. 


ORIGIN OF THE TERM ‘‘NEWSPAPER.”’ 


In Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates it is stated that news is 
not, as many supposed, derived from the adjective ‘‘new.’’ In 
former times (between the vears 1795 and 1830) it was the 
prevalent practice to put over the periodical republications of 
the day, the initial letters of the compass, thus: BW, import- 
ing that these papers contained intelligence from the four 
quarters of the globe, and from this practice is derived the 
term ‘‘newspaper.’’—Keokuk, Rickey & Allyn’s Real Es- 
tate Bulletin and Commercial Advertiser, Sept. 2, 1867. 

10 
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NOTES. 


An appropriation by the Thirty-sixth General Assembly 
of mutual interest to our institution and to others is in the 
following terms: 


To the Historical Department. 

For examination and reservation for scientific purposes, of his- 
toric, prehistoric and notable scenic areas within the State. where 
any necessary fund is provided otherwise to the extent of three- 
fourths of the total amount necessary, and where the title to any 
such areas is transferred to the State, the sum of two hundred 
dollars ($200.00). 

The intention is to stimulate the cities and towns, public 
and private institutions of learning, patriotic and learned 
societies to get together and accomplish something tangible 
toward saving to the future at least a few groups of prehis- 
toric mounds. There are also numerous sites of first settle- 
ments or other sentimental association, which, were they but 
aequired and held for the enjoyment of the people, would be 
invaluable in many ways. In the two-seore years of his active 
life, the writer has walked the full length of both banks of 
most of the constant and many of the intermittent streams 
of the First Congressional District, beginning when the lands 
were ‘‘open’’ and had a valuation of from ten to twenty-five 
dollars an acre, and were used as ‘‘commons’’ for grazing, 
hunting, fishing, bathing and nutting. In 1914 he walked 
some fifty miles along the banks of one stream that was open 
in 1880, was originally legally a navigable stream, but which 
has now not a continuous distance of a hundred feet in all 
the fifty miles where he or any of his descendants may ever 
go except on invitation or as a trespasser. The sites of a 
dozen towns and the grave of at least one noted Indian lie 
on those banks. As farm lands now they are valued at from 
seventy-five to one hundred dollars per acre, and wire en- 
tanglements protect shorthorn aristocracy against human in- 
trusion. The owners are blameless for they are ideal in their 
thrift and character as citizens, and from the ancient play 
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ground reap profits wherewith they build our roads and 
schools. But the public may through our proposed c0-opera- 
tion compensate the individual in at least a few instances 
and save some sites in the name of history and for the general 
weal. 


Another appropriation was in the following terms: 

For the Historical Department. 

For marking of historic sites where three-fourths of any neces- 
sary fund is otherwise provided, the sum of six hundred dollars 
($600.00). 

Here is a way for the common interests of State, county, 
town, patriotic society, appreciative friend or descendant as 
an individual, to be pooled, and their joint pride and pe- 
cuniary power made to produce tangible and lasting testimon- 
ials to the truth of things as they were. 


A third appropriation is as follows: 

For the Historical Department. 

For the use of the Iowa flag commission for payment of competi- 
tive awards for designs of a proposed Iowa flag, provided such 
competition be held by said commission, and report of their recom- 
mendations be made to the Thirty-seventh General Assembly, the 
sum of Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00). 


About three weeks previous to the fire of February 21, 
1915, which gutted the old Register and Leader building on 
the corner of Fourth and Court Avenue, Des Moines, Mr. 
Jay N. Darling, cartoonist on that paper presented to the 
Historical Department of Iowa a collection of the original 
drawings for his famous cartoons which we immediately re- 
moved to the Historical building. The fire destroyed prac- 
tically everything in the Register and Leader building, includ- 
ing all Mr. Darling’s cherished early drawings which hung 
on the walls of the office. The collection so fortunately re- 
ceived includes the drawings of Mr. Darling’s most noted 
cartoons, both of national and State import. They will in- 
erease in historical as well as art value in years to come. 


Some time ago a request was received from a gentleman 
in Albany, New York, for copies of the ANNALS published in 
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1907 and 1908. When complying with his request, inquiry 
was made as to the nature of the information sought, with a 
view to testing the usefulness of the publication. This inquiry 
brought out the following interesting facts illustrating how 
closely Iowa men and institutions of an earlier day were con- 
nected with those of the east and something of the services 
of Charles Aldrich and of Dr. L. H. Pammel, author of the 
article in question: 


Albany, N. Y., March 8, 1915. 
Mr. Edgar R. Harlan, Curator, 
Historical Department of Iowa, 


Des Moines, lowa. 


My Dear Sir: I have your letter of the 27th inst. * * * . 
As to my reason for asking for the ANNALS: The Albany Female 
Academy, or, as it is now known, Albany Girls’ Academy, was 
founded in 1814, and is the oldest institution of its kind in the 
world. As its centennial approachéd, efforts were made to gather 
facts and likenesses of its early instructors. Among those who 
served the Academy about a century ago was one Edwin James, 
later a physician or surgeon. It seemed impossible to get any line 
upon James, no one here remembering him. Finally, in a medical 
annals, published in Albany forty or fifty years ago, I found mention 
of him, stating that his birthplace had been a small town in Ver- 
mont. A reference to that small hamlet showed that a town cele- 
bration was in progress many years before and that Dr. James had 
written a letter from Burlington, Iowa, his apparent home, con- 
gratulating his former neighbors and friends upon the occasion. I 
then addressed a physician in Burlington, but he had never heard 
of James. This led me to write to the Public Library of Burlington. 
The librarian there “did something,’ and found in your “modest 
quarterly” a most interesting and complete article upon Dr. James, 
which also included his likeness. Thus, not only I, but women of 
some note, who obtained their education in the Girls’ Academy 
here, are grateful to the Historical Department of Iowa for pre- 
serving the memory and features of one of Albany’s early teachers. 


Very truly yours, 
HENRY SAGE DERMOTT. 


Iowa Day was celebrated at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, June 25, 1915. Appropriate ceremonies 
were held in the Iowa Building. Gov. George W. Clarke and 
his staff were guests of honor. During the day telephonic 
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communication was made between San Francisco and Des 
Moines, and conversation with the Governor and his party 


carried on. 


Iowa made a noteworthy showing on agricultural exhibits 


at the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition. 


We append 


a list of the prizes awarded to the State and its citizens. 
LIST OF IOWANS WINNING MEDALS AT PANAMA EXPOSITION, 


Gites... 
GRAND PRIZE. 


STATE OF IOWA. 
Collective exhibit. 


MEDAL OF HONOR. 
STATE OF IOWA. | 


General collective exhibit 
(cereals). 
Collective of corn. 


GOLD MEDAL. 


FAWCETT, W. T., Mt. Vernon. 
Corn. 


FELTER, VICTOR, DeSoto. 
Corn. ; 

Corn (sweet). 
HETHERSHAW, FRED, Des 
Moines, R. R. 3. 

Potatoes. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, Ames. 


Oat display. 
IMIG, WALTER, Cedar. 
Corn. 


JUSTICH, JOHN, Ankeny. 
Corn. 


KRIZER BROS., Hddyville. 
Corn. 


M’CULLOCH, FRED, Hartwick. 
Oats. 


MALONE, C. E., Atlantic. 
Sheaf German millet. 


NEAL BROS., Mt. Vernon. 
Corn. 


POLK, W. W., Sidney. 
Corn. 

SHETTERLY, S. A., Hartford. 
Sheaf wheat. 


ZELLER, WILLARD, Cooper. 
Corn. 


SILVER MEDAL. 


STATE OF IOWA. 


Corn. 

Potatoes. 

Potatoes. 

Wheat, Turkey Red winter. 
Flax. 

Corn. 

Corn. 

Corn. 

Corn. 


BAILEY, AMOS, Ottumwa. 
Corn. 

BAKEHOUSH, D. C., Sigourney. 
Sheaf barley (Manchuria). 
Sheaf barley (black). 

Sheaf red clover (Mammoth). 
Corn. 

Corn. 

Sheaf med. red clover. 

BELL, J. W., Underwood. 

Corn. ‘ 

BENNETT, RAY, Ames. 

Corn. 

BRUNS & SON, Sigourney. 
Sheaf wheat, Turkey Red winter. 
Sheaf speltz. 

Sheaf alsike clover. 

BRUNS, ARMEIN, Sigourney. 

Corn. 


COVERDALEH, R. E., Maquoketa. 
Corn. 
DAGGY, GUY, Ankeny. 
Oats. 
FELTER, VICTOR, DeSoto. 
Corn. 
Rye, winter, threshed. f 
GEIL, ARTHUR, Des Moines. 
Wheat, Turkey Red Winter. 
HEATHERSHAW, FRED, Des 
Moines. 


Corn. 

Broom corn millet. 
Corn. 

Buckwheat. 

Sheaf oats. 
Wheat (sheaf.) 


IMIG, WALTER, Cedar. 
Corn. 
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JUSTICE, JOHN, Ankeny. 


Oats. 
Corn. 


KROEGER, EMIL, Princeton. 
Corn. 


LYONS, W. F., Hartford. 


Sheaf barley. 

Sheaf red top. 

Sheaf med. red clover. 
Sheaf red clover (Mam.) 


MALONE, C. E., Atlantic. 


Sheaf wheat (Macaroni). 

Sheaf wheat, Turkey Red winter. 
Sheaf barnyard millet. 

Sheaf rye winter. 


MALONE, RAY, Atlantic. 
Sheaf wheat, Macaroni. 


M’CULLOCH, FRED, Hartwick. 


Sheaf alsike clover. 
Med. red clover seed. 
Oats, Daubeney. 
Sheaf blue grass, 
Wheat. 


MELERY, FRED, Crawfordsville. 
Corn. 


MAXWELL, J. M. & SON, Craw- 


fordsville. 
Corn. 
NEAL BROS., Mt. Vernon. 
Corn. 


OTCHECK, GUS, Grinnell. 
Oats. 


OTCHECK, W. F., Grinnell. 
Barley. 
Wheat. 
Corn. 
Sheaf Med. 
Wheat. 
Sheaf alsike clover. 
Sheaf sweet clover. 
Sheaf sweet corn. 


PLOWS, WALTER, Chariton. 
Sheaf barley. 
Sheaf alsike clover. 
Sheaf sweet clover, 
Sheaf red clover. 
Sheaf red top. 
Sheaf wheat. 


SHETTHRLY, S. A., Hartford. 
Sheaf oats. 
Native grasses. 
Sheaf alsike clover, 
Sheaf speltz, black. 
Sheaf sweet clover. 
Sheaf Med. red clover. 
Sheaf Mam. red clover. 
Sheaf barley. 


SHOTEN, SANCHU. 
Buckwheat. 


SNATER, REICHO, Ackley. 
Oats. 


red clover. 


TROBRIDGE, S. A., Des Moines. 
Corn. : 

UTTERBACK, WILL, Sigourney. 
Oats. 

ZELLER, EARL, Cooper. 
Corn. 

ZELLER, IVAN G., Cooper. 
Corn. 

ZELLER, WILLARD, 
Corn. 


Cooper. 


BRONZE MEDAL. 


STATE OF IOWA. 


Corn, Legal Tender. 

Corn, Silver Mine. 

Corn, Calico Dent. 

Sheaf oats. 

Sheaf barley. 

Corn. 

Sheaf wheat, Early Iowa. 
Corn, Calico Dent. 

Sheaf oats. 

Rye, winter. 


BAILEY, AMOS, Ottumwa. 
Corn. 
Corn. 
Corn (Boone Co.) 


BAKEHOUSE, D. C., Sigourney. 
Oats. 
Wheat. 
Sheaf oats, Kherson. 
Sheaf oats, Silver Mine. 
Sheaf oats, Big Four. 
Sheaf oats, Swedish Select. 
Sheaf red top. 
Sheaf speltz. 
Sheaf wheat, Turkey Red. 


BENNETT, RAY, Ames. 
Oats. 
Wheat. 
Corn. 


BRUNS, ARMEIN, Sigourney. 
Corn, 


BRUNS & SON, Sigourney. 
Sheaf oats. : 
Sheaf wheat. 

Sheaf oats. 

Sheaf wheat. 

Sheaf barley. 

Sheaf oats. 

Sheaf Med. red clover. 
Sheaf orchard grass. 
Sheaf blue grass. 

Sheaf oats (side oats). 
Sheaf oats No. 103. 
Sheaf red top. 


COVERDALE, R. E., Maquoketa. 
Corn. 

DAGGY, GUY, Ankeny. 
Corn. 


FELTER, VICTOR, De Soto. 


Corn, Tdeal White. 
Corn, Reid’s. 
Corn, rice popcorn. 
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HETHERSHAW, FRED, Des 
Moines. 


Sheaf speltz. 

Sheaf timothy. 

Beets, mangel wurzel. 
Sheaf oats, black. 

Corn, striped rice pop corn. 
Corn, red rice pop corn. 


KRIZER BROS., Eddyville. 


Corn, R. Y. Dent. 
Oats, Silver Mine. 


LYONS, W. F., Hartford. 


Sheaf wheat, Turkey Red. 
Sheaf timothy. 

Sheaf wheat. 

Sheaf oats, Swedish Select. 
Sheaf oats, Big Four. 
Sheaf oats, Kherson. 
Sheaf flax. 

Sheaf speltz. 


M’CULLOCH, FRED, Hartwick. 


Sheaf timothy. 
Sheaf Med. red clover. 
Sheaf red top. 


Sheaf wheat, Turkey Red winter. 


Sheaf barley, Manchuria. 
Corn, Re Y. Dent. 

Sheaf speltz. 

Wheat, Turkey Red winter. 
Sheaf wheat. 

Sheaf oats. 

Sheaf oats. 


MALONE, CHAS., Atlantic. 


Sheaf oats. 
Sheaf wheat. 
Sheaf oats. 


MALONE, C. E., Atlantic. 


Sheaf Med. red clover. 
Sheaf oats. 

Sheaf timothy. 

Sheaf flax. 

Sheaf Hungarian millet. 
Sheaf oats, Big Four. 
Sheaf barley. 

Sheaf oats (Black Tartarian). 
Sheaf oats, Swedish. 
Sheaf oats, President. 
Broom corn, Evergreen. 
Sheaf wheat. 

Sheaf speltz. 

Sheaf blue grass. 


MALONE, RAY, Atlantic. 


Sheaf red top. 

Sheaf oats. 

Sheaf rye, spring. 
Sheaf German millet. 
Sheaf flax. 

Sheaf oats. 

Kaffir corn. 

Sheaf harley. 

Sheaf barley. 

Sheaf speltz. 

Sheaf wheat. 

Sheaf rye. 

Sheaf timothy. 

Sheaf Med. red clover. 


MAXWELL, J. M., Crawfordsville. 


Oats, Silver Mine. 


OTCHECK, W. F., Grinnell. 


Sheaf wheat, Cruiser winter. 
Oats, Daubeney. 

Sheat oats, Scottish Chief. 
Sheaf Early Champion. 
Sheaf barley. 

Sheaf barley. 

Timothy seed. 

Sheaf timothy. 

theaf speltz. 

Corn, 


PLOWS, WALTER, Chariton. 


Sheaf oats. 

Sheaf wheat. 

Sheaf oats (Potato). 
Sheaf oats July. 

Sheaf oats, Silver mine. 
Duro corn heads. 
Sheaf wheat red cross. 
Sheaf harley. 

Sheaf speltz. 

Sheaf white Med. clover. 
Sheaf blue grass. 
Sheaf timothy. 


POLK, W. W., Sidney. 


Corn, single ear. 


ROLLINSON, HENRY, Des Moines. 


Beets. 


SHETTERLY, S. A., Hartford. 


Sheaf rye. 

Sheaf oats. 

Sheaf orchard grass. 
Early amber cane heads. 
Sheaf blue grass. 

Sheaf timothy. 

Sheaf wheat. 

Sheat German millet. 
Sheaf wheat. 

Sheaf oats. 

Sheaf oats, Kherson. 
Sheaf wheat. 

Sheaf Hungarian millet. 
Sheaf flax. 


SMITH, F'., Des Moines. 


Wheat. 


SNATER, RHICHO, Ackley. 


Oats. 


UTTERBACK, WILL, Sigourney. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Timothy. 

Clover. 

Blue grass. 

Wheat, Turkey Red. 
Oats. 


Rye. 
Oats, Silver Mine. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


Atonzo ABERNETHY was born in Sandusky, Ohio, April 14, 1836; 
he died at Tampa, Florida, February 21, 1915. In 1839 he removed 
with his father’s family to Bellevue, Ohio, where his early boy- 
hood was spent working on a farm and attending school. In 
1854 they removed to Illyria, Iowa, where he taught school. Later 
he attended Burlington Academy and Chicago University. In 1861 
he left his studies of the senior year to enlist as a private in Com- 
pany F, Ninth Iowa Infantry. He participated in the battles of 
Pea Ridge, Chickasaw Bayou, Jackson, Lookout Mountain, Mis- 
sionary Ridge and many other important engagements, and was 
rapidly promoted to lieutenant colonel. He was mustered out July 
18, 1865. He represented Fayette county in the House of the 
Eleventh General Assembly, and was especially active in the revi- 
sion and perfecting of the school laws. In 1869 he removed 
to Denison and engaged in farming. The following year he be- 
came principal of the University of Des Moines. After nine months’ 
energetic service he accepted the position of state superintendent — 
of public instruction. He was twice re-elected and served until 
1876 when he resigned to accept the presidency of the Chicago 
University which he held for two years. Following a European trip, 
he returned to his farm at Denison. In 1881 he accepted the 
presidency of the Cedar Valley Seminary at Osage to which he 
gave twenty-one years of service, leaving it transformed to a 
well-located, well-endowed permanently useful institution. In 1909 
he located in Des Moines, spending part of each year in Florida 
where he had business interests. Colonel Abernethy received the 
degree of A.B. from the University of Chicago in 1866 and of Ph.D. 
from Lenox College in 1886. He took great interest in the edu- 
cational interests of the Baptist denomination in Iowa, and was 
constantly in demand as a speaker before institutes of farmers, 
teachers, etc. He was secretary of the Iowa Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge Monument Commission, and a member of the 
board of regents of the ‘Sittate University of Iowa from 1890-1909. 
He was the author of “Iowa under Territorial Government and 
the Removal of the Indians,” “History of Iowa Baptist Schools,” 
“Glimpses of Abraham Lincoln,” and editor of Whitman’ 


s “Early 
Life of Jesus and New Light on Passion Week.” 


Emin McCLArIn was born in Salem, Ohio, November 26, 1851; he 
died at Iowa City, Iowa, May 25, 1915. He removed with his parents 
to Tipton, Iowa, in 1855. His early education was supplemented 
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by a year in Wilton Academy. He then entered the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and graduated with the class of 1871. The next 
year he taught in the Iowa City Academy, which was established 
by his father, and continued his studies in the university. Later 
he entered the law department of the State University and graduated 
in 1873. He removed to Des Moines and pursued his study of law 
in the law. office of Wright, Gatch & Wright, became private 
secretary for Senator Wright, and served two terms as clerk of the 
United States senate committee on claims, of which Senator Wright 
was chairman. In 1877 he returned to Des Moines and practiced 
law for five years, also prepared and published McClain’s Annotated 
Statutes of Iowa. In 1881 he wag appointed professor in the law 
department of the State University of Iowa, and removed to Iowa 
City. In 1890 he was made dean of that department, with the title 
of Chancellor, and held the position until 1900. He was elected to 
the supreme bench in November, 1900, and in 1906, his two terms 
of service extending to 1913. He was chief justice for 1906 and 1912. 
In 1913 he removed to California, as professor of law in Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. Returning to Iowa in 1914, he was again 
appointed dean of the college of law in the State University, in which 
position he was serving at the time of his death. He served ag 
Iowa commissioner on uniform legislation, 1894; was one of the 
commissioners appointed to prepare the Iowa Code of 1897, and 
also prepared the annotations for that Code. Judge McClain was a 
member of the American Bar Association, the Iowa State Bar Asso- 
ciation, Beta Theta Pi, Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Delta Phi, and an 
honorary member of the State Bar Associations of Illinois and 
- Kentucky, American Society of International Law and American 
Geographical Society. He was the author of Outlines of Criminal 
Law and Procedure, Synopsis of Elementary Law and Law of Per- 
sonal Property, Digest of Iowa, Reports and Supplements thereto, 
Constitutional Law in the United States and many other works of a 
legal nature. 


Cyrus Bussgey was born in Hubbard, Ohio, October 5, 1833; he 
died at Washington, D. C., March 2, 1915. When but four years of 
age he removed with his father to Indiana. At fourteen he became 
clerk in a drygoods store at Dupont, Indiana, and two years later 
began business for himself. All his spare time was spent in hard 
study. In 1855 he removed to Bloomfield, lowa, where he conducted 
a flourishing business and took active part in political and civic 
affairs. He represented Davis county in the Senate of the Highth 
and Highth Extra General Assemblies. He was a delegate to the 
Charleston convention and to the Baltimore convention which nem- 
inated Stephen A. Douglas for president. Although « Democrat 
in politics he supported Governor Kirkwood in all war measures 
and was appointed aide-de-camp on his staff. He organized a com- 
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peny of riflemen to protect the southern border of Iowa, and owing 
to his energy and ability a raid into Iowa from Missouri was 
defeated. In August, 1861, he raised a regiment of cavalry which 
was mustered in as the Third Iowa Cavalry, and became its colonel. 
He was rapidly promoted to brigadier general and later major 
general by brevet. He won wide recognition for bravery and mili- 
tary skill at the battle of Pea Ridge and was very prominent jin 
the siege of Vicksburg. He commanded the largest division of 
the Seventh Army Corps at Little Rock and in 1865 commanded 
the third division of the Seventh Army Corps in western Arkansas 
and Indian Territory. At the close of the war he engaged in the 
commission business in St. Louis and New Orleans and was presi- 
dent of the New Orleans chamber of commerce for six years. In 
1881 he removed to New York and engaged in business, maintained 
his interest in politics and in 1884 stumped New York and New 
Jersey for Blaine. In 1889 he was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior by President Harrison. In 1893 he removed to 
Washington, D. C. and practiced law in that city until his death. 
He was buried in Arlington. 


Henry CLAY CALDWELL was born in Marshall county, Virginia, 
September 4, 1832; he died at Los Angeles, California, February 
15, 1915. His father removed with his family to the Black Hawk 
Purchase in 1836, locating at what is now Bentonsport, Van Buren 
county, Iowa, and removing about a year later to a tract of land 
near Iowaville which became the farm. Here the boy worked on 
the farm and attended the pioneer schools in winter when possible. 
In later years he gave most interesting accounts of their relations 
with the Indians during this period. Of an unusually studious 
nature, he commenced to read law at the age of sixteen years, 
entering the law office of Wright and Knapp, Keosauqua. In 1851 
he was admitted to the bar and became a member of the firm, and 
at the age of twenty-four was elected prosecuting attorney. In 
1859 he represented Van Buren county in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Eighth General Assembly, and was appointed chairman 
of the judiciary committee. At the outbreak of the Civil war he 
resigned his seat in the legislature and enlisted in the Third 
Iowa Cavalry, and served successively as major, lieutenant colonel 
and colonel, participating in the battle of Moore’s Mill, the capture 
of Little Rock and other engagements. He resigned June 25, 1864 
and the same month was appointed judge of the United States 
District court of Arkansas. He held this position until 1890, when 
he was appointed judge of the Highth Circuit, comprising a cea nnes 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota. Wyo. 
ming and Colorado. In 1903 he retired to private life He re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D. from Little Rock University. ‘After his 
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retirement he resided in Los Angeles until he died. His body was 
taken to Little Rock where his residence had been for the greater 
part of his active life and there was buried. 


JAMES IRVING MANATT was born in Millersburg, Ohio, February 
17, 1845; he died at Providence, R. I., February 14, 1915. He removed 
with his parents to Poweshiek county, Iowa, in his boyhood and 
received his early education in the district schools of that county. 
At the age of nineteen he enlisted as a private in the Forty-sixth 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry. He served from May 10 to September 
23, 1864, as clerk in the regimental headquarters of Col. David B. 
Henderson. He returned to Iowa and graduated from Iowa College, 
Grinnell, in 1869, with the degree of A.B. He received the degree 
of Ph.D. from Yale University in 1873; attended the University 
of Leipzig, 1876-1877; received the honorary degree of LL. D. from 
Iowa College in 1886, and from the University of Nebraska in 1902. 
He was professor of Greek at Denison University, Ohio, 1874-1876, 
and at Marietta College, 1877-1884. From 1884 to 1889 he was 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. In 1889 he received the 
appointment as United States Consul to Athens and occupied that 
post until 1893. He returned to America and served as pro- 
fessor of Greek literature and history at Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I., from 1893 until his death. He was a delegate and 
attended the first international congress of archaeology at Athens 
in 1905, and was a member of the managing committee of the 
American school at Athens and of various scientific societies. In 
1897 was published his “Mycenaean Days,” Dr. Chrestos Tsountas, 
joint author, and in 1913, “Aegean Days.” His work as editor and 
contributor to various magazines was well known and a compilation 
of his addresses on different occasions, under the title “Some Brown 
Studies,” is soon to be published. 


Grorce Lute Gcprrey was born at Hardwick, Vt., November 4, 
1833; he died at Des Moines, Iowa, April 24, 1915. He was educated 
in the public schools and at Barre Academy. In 1855 he removed 
to Iowa, teaching school the first winter at Dubuque, going to Des 
Moines the next spring, and soon after to Sioux City, where he 
assisted for some time in the work of the then recently opened land 
office. He returned to Des Moines in 1859 and took up the study 
of law. At the beginning of the Civil War he enlisted as corporal 
in Company D, Second Iowa Volunteer Infantry. He participated in 
the engagements at Fort Donelson, Shiloh and Corinth, and was com- 
missioned major of the First Alabama Cavalry on October 18, 1863. 
During the siege of Atlanta he was promoted to lieutenant colonel. 
He was with Sherman on his march to the sea. He was mustered 
out on October 20, 1865, at Huntsville, Ala., and while there was 
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elected representative from Polk county to the Eleventh General 
Assembly. He took active part in the proceedings of the legislature, 
secured the passage of a bill for the erection of a state arsenal and 
adjutant general’s headquarters and was the author of a bill for the 
erection and maintenance of a soldiers’ orphans’ home, which is now 
located at Davenport. Colonel Godfrey served for four years as re- 
corder of the land office at Sioux City, as city attorney and city solic- 
itor of Des Moines, and as assistant U. S. district attorney for four 
years. He was a member of the Utah commission from 1882 to 
1913. From 1903 until his death he was surveyor of customs at 
Des Moines. He was a Republican in politics and a member of the 
G. A, R. and Loyal Legion, 


WASHINGTON GALLAND was born at “Lower Yellow Banks,’’ near 
the present city of Oquawka, Ill., July 20, 1827; he died at Fort 
Madison, Iowa, April 22, 1915. His father, Dr. Isaac Galland, a 
year or two later established an Indian trading post at Ah-wi-pe-tuk, 
now in Lee county, Iowa, and removed his family to that point. 
Washington attended the first school in Iowa, which was taught by 
Berryman Jennings, and, subsequently, other schools of the locality, 
and in St. Louis, Mo., and Akron and Chillicothe, Ohio. He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1856. He enlisted in Company 
A, Third Missouri Mounted Volunteers, and served two years in 
the Mexican war. At the outbreak of the Civil war he raised and 
organized Company H, Sixth Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and was 
mustered in as captain. He participated in the battles of Corinth 
and Shiloh and was held prisoner for seven months. On account of 
ill-health he resigned on June 20, 1862, and returned to Montrose, 
Iowa. In 1863 he was elected representative from Lee county in 
the Tenth General Assembly. For a few years he practiced law in 
Lee county, but, being possessed of a wandering spirit, he spent 
two years in Texas and afterward four years in California. In 
1878 he was in Washington, D. C., and later entered the lecture 
field and toured the eastern states. He returned to Iowa to spend 
the last years of his life. He was a man of literary taste and con- 
siderable ability as a humorist and poet. His residence in Iowa 
was probably longer than that of any other man. 


Lav LARSEN was born at Christiansand, Norway, August 10, 
1833; he died at Decorah, Iowa, March 1, 1915. His father was 
an army officer and his mother a daughter of one of the framers 
of the Norwegian Constitution of 1814. He received a liberal edu- 
cation and graduated from the theological department of the uni- 
versity of Ciristiania in 1855. For two years he was a teacher 
of languages in Christiania. In 1857 he emigrated to America and 
spent two years in missionary work in Wisconsin among the Nor- 
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wegian immigrants. In order to educate young men for the minis- 
try, the Norwegian pioneers founded a professorship at the Con- 
cordia Seminary in St. Louis in 1859. Doctor Larsen filled this chair 
until Luther College was organized at Half-way Creek, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1861, when he was appointed president. The school was 
moved to Decorah, Iowa, in 1862, and Doctor Larsen continued as 
president and president emeritus until his death. He was vice 
president of the Lutheran Synod from 1876 to 1903, and served as 
pastor at various times and upon important occasions. From 1868 
to 1888 he was editor-in-chief of the Kirketidende. Doctor Larsen was 
one of the oldest educators among the Norwegians in America and 
was widely known as a teacher, pastor and editor. He received 
the degree of D.D. from Concordia Seminary, and in recognition of 
his life work was made a knight of the Order of St. Olaf by the 
king of Norway. 


ALFRED Hurst was born in Hull, Lincolnshire, England, Novem- 
ber 19, 1846; he died at Hurstville, Iowa, March 25, 1915. At the 
age of six years he emigrated with his parents to America, land- 
ing at New Orleans and coming immediately to Davenport, Iowa. 
Soon after their arrival the father died, leaving his wife and three 
boys to make their own way in the world. Although but fifteen 
years old, at the outbreak of the Civil war he enlisted in the trans- 
portation service, was engaged for nineteen months with the Mis- 
sissippi fleet, was present at the battles of Paducah, Ft. Donelson 
and Shiloh, and also accompanied General Banks on the Red River 
expedition. In September, 1863, he was captured by the Confeder- 
ates and for some time forced into the service of the South. During 
the raid of Memphis he succeeded in escaping, returned to St. Louis 
and engaged in steamboating on the upper Mississippi river until 
1866, when he returned to his home at Davenport and learned the 
stone mason’s trade which he followed in that city for some years. 
He purchased forty acres of land in Jackson county suitable for 
the manufacture of lime, developed a flourishing business and the 
town of Hurstville grew rtp about the Hurst quarries and kilns. 
Mr. Hurst was always active in the interest of public welfare and 
was twice elected county supervisor. He served two terms as sena- 
tor from Jackson county, continuing in office from January, 1892, 
until April, 1898. 


RicHARD T. WELLSLAGER was born in Washington county, Mary- 
land, April 18, 1834; he died at Des Moines, March 15, 1915. When 
he was two years of age his parents removed to Richland couity, 
Ohio, where his boyhood was spent working in the forest and on 
the farm in summer and attending the common schools in winter. 
In 1852 he began teaching school, alternating that with his farm 
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work. He removed to Oskaloosa, Iowa, in February, 1855, and 
served as deputy postmaster and postmaster until 1861. He also 
published the Oskaloosa Times for a year during this period. In 
1861 he located in Des Moines and after a few years in the bank- 
ing business joined Wesley Redhead in founding the book and sta- 
tionery house of Redhead & Wellslager which continued until 1883. 
For several years after withdrawing from this prominent estab- 
lishment Mr. Wellslager was obliged to rest and recuperate. In- 
1887 he again entered the banking business and continued his inter- 
est therein until his death. He was connected with the Des Moines 
National Bank from 1888 to 1894, serving as president, and in 1895 7 
became stockholder and director of the Central State Bank. He 
also helped organize and maintained connection with other bank- 
ing institutions. He was instrumental in securing an order from 
the Comptroller of the Currency, making Des Moines a reserve city 
for national banking institutions. 


NicHoLas WiLt1AMs Mclvor was born in Cheraw, S. ©, April 
30, 1860; he died at Tokyo, Japan, February 10, 1915. He was a grad- 
uate of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., in 1882. From 1882 to 1885 
he attended Harvard Law School. In 1885 he began the practice 
of law in Cedar Rapids. He was associated with the Democratic 
party and served as city counsel during the years 1891 and 1892. 
He was prominent in the campaign for Horace Boies as governor 
and served aS a member of the Governor’s military staff 
for both terms. In 1893 President Cleveland appointed him United 
States Consul General and Judge of the United States Court at 
Yokohama, Japan. After retiring in 1897 he returned to America 
and soon thereafter was commissioned by the Educational Society 
of the Congregational church to negotiate with the Japanese gov- 
ernment regarding title to valuable properties owned by them in 
Japan. Since that time he has been counsel and director of various 
American, English and Japanese corporations. He was appointed 
holder of the protectorate over the Chinese in Japan during the 
Chinese-Japanese war in 1894 and 1895, and received from the 


empress of China the decoration of the Chinese Order of the Dou- 
ble Dragon. 


Cyrus 8. RANcK was born in Union county, Pa., March 31, 1845: 
he died May 25, 1915, at Battle Creek, Mich., while temporary 
absent from his home in Iowa City. He removed with his parents © 
to Tlinois in 1855, shortly thereafter to lowa and then back to 
Illinois. He attended the public schools of Illinois and Iowa 
studied four years in the Baptist college at Burlington graduated 
from the law department of the State University of Towa in 1871 
and was admitted to the bar the same year. He began the practice 
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of law in Iowa City in 1874. In 1886 he associated in partnership 
with M. J. Wade, later for a time with Stephen Bradley, and at 
the time of his death was associated with Frank F. Messer. Until 
1896 he was a Democrat in politics and served as city attorney for 
two terms and as chairman of the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee in 1895 and 1896. Since 1897 he had supported the Re- 
publican ticket. He served as representative in the Twentieth, 
Twenty-first and Twenty-fifth General Assemblies and as senator in 
the Twenty-sixth, Twenty-sixth Extra and Twenty-seventh General 
Assemblies. He was trustee of the Iowa School for the Deaf for 
seven years. 


SAMUEL DRUET was born in Piqua, Ohio, August 20, 1844; he died 
at Anamosa, Iowa, May 2, 1915. He was left an orphan at an early 
age, and in 1856 removed with his brother’s family to Bloomfield, 
Jowa, where he was educated in the common schools. As a young 
man he learned the tinner’s trade. At the outbreak of the Civil war 
he returned to Ohio, and in May, 1864, enlisted in the 161st Ohio 
Infantry, serving until his regiment was mustered out. In 1865 he 
returned to Bloomfield and engaged for a time in the tin and hard- 
ware business. After taking a regular course in medicine he began 
the practice in 1874 and followed that profession for twenty-two 
years at Marysville. In 1895 he was elected state senator from the 
Monroe-Marion district and served through the Twenty-sixth, Twen- 
ty-sixth Extra and Twenty-seventh General Assemblies. In June, 
1898, he was appointed prison physician for the penitentiary at 
Anamosa and held that position for twelve years. He returned to 
his practice at Anamosa, but about a year ago failing health forced 


him to retire, 


Grorck Hartrtey Purpy was born in Ontario, Canada, August 27, 
1866; he died at Mason City, Iowa, April 24, 1915. He removed in 
1869 to Mason City, where he attended the public schools. He also 
took the course in civil engineering at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon. 
After leaving college he removed to Spencer and engaged in the 
grocery business for ten years. In 1899 he returned to Mason City 
and took charge of his father’s farm, to scientifically develop it. 
About four years before his death he purchased a farm near Rock- 
ford and gave his attention to fruit and stock raising. He served 
as mayor and councilman of Rockford. He was elected representa- 
tive from -Floyd county in the Thirty-sixth General Assembly; 
was appointed chairman of the committee on horticulture and to 
membership on the committees on appropriations, agriculture and 
other committees of importance. Ill-health forced him to return to 
his home before the close of the session and his death occurred 


soon after its adjournment, 
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Joun Criccirr was born in Montgomery county, New York, August 
25, 1840; he died at Muscatine, Iowa, June 17, 1914. His early edu- 
cation was received in the common schools of Burlington, Vermont. 
In 1850 he removed to the West, locating for some time in Ken- 
dall county, Illinois. There he worked on a farm and attended 
school and later taught. He entered the Chicago law school in 1868, 
completed the course and was admitted to practice in the Supreme 
court of Illinois in 1869. He removed to Mason City; Iowa, in 1871 
and continued the practice of law in that city for over forty years. 
He served at various times as justice of the peace, town recorder, 
secretary of the school board and mayor. He was a Democrat in 
politics and was delegate to the National Convention in 1886 which 
nominated Grover Cleveland. ~ 


Epwarp E. Cook was born in Scott county, lowa, August 13, 
1843; he died at his home near Buffalo, June 16, 1914. He was edu- 
cated in the schools of Washington. D. C., Rochester, Albany and 
Geneva, New York, and Griswold College at Davenport, lowa. He 
read law and was graduated from the Albany law school in May, 
1863. He returned to Davenport and began the practice of law 
in his father’s office. With different associates in the firm, he 
maintained his office and practice in Davenport from 1863 until 
his death. He acted as attorney for the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company, and other large corporations of the city 
and State. He was a Democrat in politics but never a candidate 


for office. He was prominently identified with the best interests of 
Davenport for many years. 


GreruarpD HENRY SCHULTE was born in Clayton county, Iowa, Jan- 
uary 21, 1866; he died at his home in Elkader, June 17, 1914. His 
education was begun in the common schools and he commenced teach- 
ing at the age of nineteen years, In 1890 he graduated from the Iowa 
State College at Ames with the degree of B. S., and the next year at- 
tended the law department of the State University of Iowa. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1894 and practiced in Elkader. He was 
elected mayor of Elkader in 1902 and served continuously for 
twelve years. He represented Clayton county in the Thirty-second, 
Thirty-second Extra and Thirty-third General Assemblies. In 1912 


he was elected county attorney and had been re-elected for a sec- 
ond term just previous to his death. : 


